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It  takes  quick  thinking  to  remain  the  largest  professional  services  firm.  Our  consultants  have  launched  our  firm  to  the  forefront 
of  today's  hottest  industry.  Computerworld  said  it  for  us,  PricewaterhouseCoopers  is  the  #1  professional  services  firm  on  the 
1999  list  of  "100  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT."  If  you've  got  what  it  takes  to  think  ahead  of  the  game,  think  about  joining  our 
Management  Consulting  Services  practice.  Interested  candidates  should  visit  our  website  and  fill  out  our  Online  Career  Profile. 

www.pwcglobal.com/ocp 
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Join  US.  Together  we  can  change  the  world. 


PricewaterhouseCoopers  is  proud  to  be  an  At'firmative  Action  and  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  ©  1999  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP. 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  refers  to  the  U.S.  firm  of  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP  and  other  members  of  the  worldwide  PricewaterhouseCoopers  organization. 
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You're  hearing  it  from  your  professors,  parents 

and  campus  career  advisers:  Be  aggressive,  start  looking  for  a  job  NOW  — 
this  fall.  No  one  would  blame  you  for  wanting  to  tune  them  out.  You've  been 
back  in  school  for  only  a  couple  of  months.  You  hardly  want  to  start  thinking 
about  leaving  already. 

Plus,  you  may  think  you've  got  it  made  because  you've  almost  completed  a 
highly  coveted  degree  in  information  technology. 

But  if  you  don't  want  just  any  job,  you'd  be  smart  to  heed  their  advice. 
There  are  tremendous  opportunities  in  the  world  of  IT,  but  those  who  find 
the  best  jobs  are  those  who  start  looking  early. 

Hoping  to  spare  you  a  few  wrong  moves  and  wasted  time,  we  filled  these 
pages  with  advice  from  IT  professionals,  career  experts,  your  peers  and  some 
other  folks  wise  to  the  world  of  IT.  We  asked  them  to  share  best  approaches 
and  what  they  wish  they  had  known  when  they  were  on  the  verge  of  stepping 
into  the  "real  world." 

In  our  attempt  to  give  you  the  real  deal,  we  took  six  stereotypic  statements 
about  jobs  in  IT  such  as,  "the  pay  is  great,  even  for  entry-level  jobs"  and  "the 
hours  are  long,"  to  some  IT  professionals  to  find  out  what  it's  really  like  out 
there.  (See  "Myth  vs.  Reality,"  page  16.) 

For  those  of  you  who  still  have  a  couple  of  years  to  go  before  you  graduate, 
we  explored  internships,  looking  at  what  you  need  to  know  about  them  and 
how  they'll  benefit  you.  (See  "Internships:  Your  First  Career  Move,"  page  32.) 

7\nd  we  gathered  some  practical  advice  on  where  and  how  to  post  your 
resume,  which  is  a  cmcial  job  search  tactic  in  these  days  of  Internet  job  post¬ 
ings.  (See  "Landing  a  lob  in  Cyberspace,"  page  30.) 

Knowing  there  are  those  of  you  who  dream  of  remaining  in  academia 
indefinitely,  we  explored  grad  school  options.  And  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  we 
found  that  experts  and  educators  unanimously  advise  going  to  work  first. 

(See  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen,"  page  46.) 

To  help  you  decide  which  market  you  might  like  to  work  in  when  you  do 
hit  the  working  world,  we  looked  at  job  opportunities  and  pay  in  four  indus¬ 
tries  —  retail,  finance,  health  care  and  high  tech.  (See  "The  Many  Industries 
of  FT,"  page  11.) 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  articles  that  you'll  find  in  this  magazine.  We 
hope  the  advice  you  find  here  will  nudge  you  on  your  way  to  the  ideal  job. 
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Now  and  Later 


If  you  think  the  IT  job  market  promises  lots  of 
opportunity  and  fat  payeheeks,  you  don't  know 
the  half  of  it 


By  Barbara  Cole-Gomolski 


Y"  ouVe  heard  it  before,  and  maybe  it's 
even  why  you're  eyeing  a  career  in 
information  technology  —  the  market 
for  IT  professionals  is  hot. 

Entrants  into  the  IT  profession  can 
expect  multiple  job  offers,  competitive 
salaries  and  attraaive  benefits  packages. 
They  can  also  expect  great  interest  from 
traditional  companies  —  such  as  financial 
services  firms  and  manufacturers  —  as  well 
as  Internet  start-ups  and  consulting  firms. 

Demand  for  IT  professionals  is  expected 
to  be  high  for  the  next  few  years.  The  IT 
labor  drought  isn't  expected  to  abate  any 
time  soon.  Estimates  vary,  but  one  research 
firm,  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
puts  the  IT  labor  shortage  at  400,000 
workers  today,  and  growing. 

Because  of  the  shortfall,  companies  are 
expected  to  continue  to  aggressively  recmit 
entry-level  IT  professionals  from  colleges 
and  universities.  And  increasingly,  they're 
looking  for  a  mix  of  technical  know-how 
and  business  skills  in  those  individuals. 

One  college  recmiter  for  a  major  IT  con¬ 
sultancy  says  he  plans  to  hire  about  the 
same  number  of  graduates  next  spring  as 


he  did  last  spring.  Year  2000  jitters  stalled 
some  projects  this  year,  but  companies  will 
soon  be  ramping  up  again,  he  says. 

As  far  as  the  soon-to-be-freed-up  Y2K 
coders  go,  most  observers  don't  see  their 
impact  on  the  labor  market  as  that  signifi¬ 
cant.  Most  companies  have  been  slowly 
diverting  resources  —  and  people  —  from 
Y2K  projects  and  retraining  many  of  those 
individuals.  The  backlog  of  IT  projects  that 
were  stalled  by  year  2000  concerns  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  keep  the  market 
hopping,  observers  say. 

Contractors 

Most  of  the  Y2K  staff  at  Carlson  Cos. 
are  contractors,  says  Lynn  Dressel,  human 
resources  manager  at  the  travel  firm  in 
Minnetonka,  Minn.  "So  we  won't  have  an 
abundance  of  employees  looking  for  new 
positions,"  Dressel  says.  "Once  we  fin¬ 
ish  Y2K  [work],  we'll  start  firing  up  a  lot  of 
initiatives  that  were  on  the  back  burner." 

Today,  companies  are  looking  for 
individuals  with  a  mixture  of  technical, 
business  and  communications  skills, 
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The  Best  Environment 

At  some  point  in  your  IT  career,  you'll  need 
to  decide  whether  you're  interested  in  the 
corporate  IT  career  path  or  want  to  go 
down  the  consulting  road. 

Career  counselor  Marilyn  Moats-Kennedy 
says  that  decision  depends  largely  on  how 
social  you  are.  Consultants  need  to  be  more 
social  because  they  tend  to  work  on  assign¬ 
ments  at  client  sites.  "In  that  kind  of  setting, 
you  have  to  be  fairly  social  just  to  find 
someone  to  have  lunch  with,"  says  Moats- 
Kennedy.  Of  course,  consultants  travel  a  lot, 
particularly  in  the  early  days  of  their  careers, 
and  therefore  have  to  be  more  self-motivat¬ 
ed  than  IT  people  who  work  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  setting,  according  to  Moats-Kennedy. 

How  can  you  tell  if  you're  self-directed? 
Moats-Kennedy  says  that  if  you  tended  to 
study  alone  in  college,  you're  self-directed. 

If  you  were  the  type  of  person  who  went  in 
a  group  to  the  library  to  study,  you're  not. 
Similarly,  if  you  seek  other  opinions  when 
working  on  big  projects,  you're  less  self- 
directed  than  someone  who  goes  off  and 
completes  the  project  on  his  own. 

"if  you  want  more  structure,  you’ll  proba¬ 
bly  get  it  in  a  corporate  IT  department,"  she 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  if  travel  appeals  to 
you  and  you  like  to  move  from  assignment 
to  assignment,  consulting  may  be  for  you. 

And  within  corporate  IT  departments, 
there  are  usually  several  career  paths.  At 
Carlson  Cos.,  there  are  three  IT  paths, 
according  to  Carlson  Human  Resources 
Director  jim  Hill.  One  is  a  technical  path 
devoted  to  application  development.  A  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  business-oriented  path  that  grows 
technically  savvy  business  analysts.  Then, 
there's  what  the  company  calls  the  produc¬ 
tion  side,  which  churns  out  the  people  who 
manage  data  center  operations. 

At  Carlson,  new  hires  come  in  as  associ¬ 
ate  programmers  and  are  enrolled  in  a  10- 
week  class.  In  six  months,  they're  reviewed 
to  determine  which  path  suits  them  best. 

As  far  as  what  kind  of  companies  are 
offering  the  best  IT  opportunities,  "any 
organization  that  is  heavily  dependent  on 
IT"  should  do,  according  to  Cary  Kaplan, 
president  of  Gary  Kaplan  &  Associates,  an 
IT  recruiting  firm  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  That 
would  include  financial  services  companies 
such  as  banks,  credit-card  companies  and 
insurers  as  well  as  utilities,  Kaplan  says. 

— •  Barbara  Cole-Gomolski 
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according  to  David  Sears,  president  of 
D.  L.  Sears  &  Associates  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J.  "There's 
less  of  a  role  for  the  technospecialist 
now, "  Sears  says.  To  be  sure,  technical 
knowledge  is  still  key,  but  business 
knowledge  and  communications  skills 
are  gaining  importance  in  IT,  he  says. 

Strong  technical  skills  may  get  you 
hired  into  an  organization,  but  tech¬ 
nology  changes  fast.  A  focus  on  some 
basics  —  problem-solving,  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge,  customer  issues  and 
application  life  cycles  —  will  serve  you 
best  in  the  long  mn,  IT  managers  say. 

Technical  skills  may  help  you  land 
a  job,  but  "what  ends  up  differentiating 
rr  workers  are  their  professional  skills," 
says  Doug  Upchurch,  executive  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  Information  Technology 
Training  Association  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Renee  Bianchi,  manager  of  human 
resources  IT  at  Carlson,  says  that  over 
the  past  few  years,  "we  have  come  to 
expect  that  students  will  have  more 
polish  from  a  business  standpoint." 
One  way  employers  determine  that  is 
to  look  at  what  kinds  of  activities  you 
participated  in  during  college  and 
whether  you  assumed  a  leadership  role. 

Outsourcing  Boom 

The  trend  today  is  to  outsource  com¬ 
modity  services,  like  PC  and  LAN  sup¬ 
port  and  data  center  operations,  and  to 
keep  development  of  strategic  —  usu¬ 
ally  Web-based  —  applications  in- 
house,  observers  say. 

"More  and  more,  IT  departments  are 
realizing  that  they  can't  build  every¬ 
thing  themselves, "  says  Tony  Gentile, 
CIO  at  Rocky  Mountain  ITMO  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  At  the  health 
maintenance  organization,  IT  staffers 
are  responsible  for  the  design  of  new 
applications,  but  the  programming 
work  is  outsourced  to  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator.  Project  managers  and  people 
who  can  negotiate  and  manage  vendor 
contracts  are  among  the  most  sought- 
after  IT  professionals,  Gentile  says. 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  in  Boston  also  outsources 
much  of  its  day-to-day  IT  operations, 
but  it  needs  architects  and  technical 


experts  to  staff  its  strategy  laboratory,  ^ ; 
according  to  CIO  Mark  Caron.  "We're  i . 
picking  specific  areas  and  doing  those 
projects  internally,"  he  says. 

The  technical  skills  that  companies 
are  looking  for  can  be  categorized  as  ’ 
"anything  Internet-related,"  says  Sears.  > 
Specifically  in  high  demand  are  t 
the  Web  language  skills  needed  ^ 
to  implement  e-commerce  and  intranet  1 
applications  —  languages  such  as  Java,  J 
LTTML  and  C-n-.  1 

In  addition,  networking  experts  i 
well-versed  in  IP,  extranet,  network  1 
security,  LAN,  WAN,  frame-relay,  I 
router,  hub  and  gateway  technology, 
network  design  and  performance  ; 
continue  to  be  needed  by  most  com¬ 
panies.  Database  experts  also  con-  ^ 
tinue  to  be  in  short  supply,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recruiters  and  IT  managers.  ^ 
Oracle  and  SQL  Server  administra¬ 
tors  are  particularly  tough  to  find  as 
well,  they  say. 

The  huge  impact  of  e-commerce  is  J 
also  visible  in  many  IT  departments.  j 
"With  e-commerce,  the  focus  of 
most  CIOs  has  turned  from  the  inter-  i 
nal,  operational  efficiencies  to  exter¬ 
nal,  customer-focused  systems,"  says 
Mohsen  Moazami,  vice  president  of 
global  commerce  at  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Kurt  Salmon  and  Associates 
Inc.,  an  IT  consultancy.  ; 

What  About  Salaries? 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  signif¬ 
icant  increases  in  IT  salaries,  a  trend 
that  most  observers  see  slowing 
in  the  next  few  years.  According  to 
Computerworld's  salary  surveys,  from 
1996  to  1997,  IT  salaries  soared  11%, 
but  raises  leveled  off  to  around  4%  the 
following  year.  Salary  hikes  hovered 
between  4%  and  5%  again  this  year. 

"Salaries  will  increase  but  probably 
not  at  the  rate  that  we  had  seen  in 
recent  years,"  says  a  recmiter  at  a  large 
IT  services  firm.  "I  expect  that  the 
growth  will  be  about  6%." 

Depending  on  where  you're  located, 
you  can  expect  to  earn  a  starting  salary 
of  $40,000  to  $50,000  as  a  program¬ 
mer  or  analyst,  experts  say.  If  you  have 
real-world  experience  with  one  of  the 
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You  may  not  recognize  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  in  action^ 

. 

but  you'd  sure  notice  if  it  wasn't  there!  Payments  would  bounce, 
data  would  be  lost,  and  your  online  plane  re^rvations 
wouldn't  get  you  anywhere.  ;  ^ 
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EMC  innovation  is  at  the  core  of  applications  as  diverse  as  online  reservation  systems,  transaction  processing,  customer  billing,  and  many  more. 
It  takes  a  great  company  to  produce  technology  this  exciting.  Join  us  and  see! 


•  the  #1  supplier  of  enterprise  storage  solutions  worldwide 

•  a  Fortune  500/Forbes  500  superpower  bursting  with  start-up  energy 

•  a  place  to  learn  from  top  minds... use  ail  the  latest  tools... 
team  up  with  decision-makers... feel  valued  and  rewarded 

•  a  company  committed  to  employee  education  and  professional  development 

•  a  creative  corporate  culture  that  supports  your  growth  without  cramping  your  style 
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To  see  where  you  fit  in,  just  match  our  Areas  of  Opportunity  with  your  major  or  degree 


WWW.  oinc.  coin 


i  To  explore  a  l*T©  afYer  graduation  with  EMC, 
;  please  stop  by  your  Career  Center 

f 

j  to  arrange  an  on-campus  interview. 

;  OR  email  your  resume  to; 

\  unixersity^emc.com 

I 

I  Human  Resources 

■  University  Recruiting,  Job  Code  CWl  0/99 
!  EMC  Corporation 

I  5  Technology  Drive,  Milford,  MA  01 757-3681 

I  EMC  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  that  values  the 
I  strength  diversity  brings  to  tne  workplace. 

r 

r 

I  EMC' 

i  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


If  you  want  to  get  ahead, 
put  the  right  people  beside  you. 


We’re  searching  for  people  who  want  to  move  forward.  Faster.  Care  to  join  us? 

Consultants 

At  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  we’ve  created  an  environment  where  talented  people  work  together  to  bring  out  the  best  in  each 
other  -  and  in  our  clients.  Individually  and  as  part  of  a  team,  Ernst  &  Young  consultants  are  influencing  industries,  envi¬ 
sioning  strategies,  incorporating  new  technologies,  and  designing  the  solutions  that  deliver  value.  These  achievements 
have  made  us  a  leading  worldwide  professional  services  firm,  serving  Fortune  500  clients. 

Beyond  opportunity,  Ernst  &  Young  offers  compatibility.  In  fact,  we  were  named  one  of  the  1 00  Best  Companies  to 
Work  For  in  a  survey  published  by  FORTUNE®  magazine.  You’ll  also  discover  extraordinary  challenges,  competitive 
salaries  and  exceptional  benefits.  If  you’d  like  to  see  just  how  far  you  can  go  with  the  right  people  beside  you,  please 
forward  your  resume  to:  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  Dept.  17179, 113  Terrace  Hall  Avenue,  Burlington,  MA  01803;  Fax  Toll 
Free  to:  1-877-4EY-JOBS;  or  e-mail:  dept17179@eycareers.com.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.ey.com.  Ernst  &  Young  LLP, 
an  equal  opportunity  employer,  values  the  diversity  of  our  work  force  and  the  knowledge  of  our  people. 
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hottest  technologies,  your  starting 
salary  may  be  significantly  more. 

To  contain  costs  and  keep  IT  salaries 
in  line  with  other  business  units,  com¬ 
panies  may  be  willing  to  negotiate 
extra  vacation  time,  a  sign-on  bonus, 
flextime,  telecommuting  and  other 
perks,  though.  Another  common 
perk  in  IT  departments  today  is  train¬ 
ing.  Many  companies  now  offer  up  to 
at  least  a  week  of  training.  Education 
reimbursement  is  also  offered  to  many 
IT  professionals. 

Getting  Started 

The  profile  of  the  entry-level  IT 
worker  has  changed  in  the  past  few 
years,  observers  note.  Ideally,  most 
companies  would  like  somebody  with 
both  technical  expertise  and  business 
know-how,  says  Ron  LaBlue,  president 
of  Strategic  People  Concepts  in 
Monroe,  Conn.  "But  if  s  not  unusual  to 
hear  companies  say  we  will  train  with 
respect  to  the  technical  skills, "  he  says. 


Indeed,  computer  science  and  com¬ 
puter  engineering  are  no  longer  the 
only  disciplines  from  which  compa¬ 
nies  draw  their  IT  talent.  Engineering, 
math,  science  and  even  music  majors 
can  all  find  a  place  in  IT  if  they  have  an 
interest,  hiring  managers  say  (see  story, 
page  50). 

At  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in 
Hoffman  Estates,  Ilk,  most  entry-level 
IT  associates  are  "math-grounded  but 
are  not  necessarily  computer  science 
majors,"  says  Ari  Phillips,  manager  for 
IT  college  recmitment  at  Sears. 

At  consulting  giant  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  in  New  York,  only  7%  of  the 
class  of  1999  hires  were  computer  sci¬ 
ence  majors.  The  majority  of  hires 
(38%)  were  business  majors.  About 
10%  were  liberal  arts  majors.  The  rest 
were  MIS  majors  and  engineers.  Those 
statistics  underscore  the  importance  of 
having  a  broad  business  background, 
says  Suzanne  Layton,  the  company's 
director  of  undergraduate  recmiting 
(see  story,  page  42). 


Sears  advises  students  who  hope  to 
enter  the  IT  profession  to  "diversify 
how  you  invest  your  time.  In  addition 
to  technical  courses,  take  business  and 
communications  classes  —  things  that 
require  you  to  read,  write  and  interact 
with  other  people,"  he  says. 

If  you  aspire  to  move  into  a  lead¬ 
ership  position  in  IT,  you  should  have 
an  undergraduate  degree  and  at  some 
point  pick  up  an  MBA,  says  Gary 
Kaplan,  president  of  Gary  Kaplan  & 
Associates,  an  IT  recruiting  firm  in 
Pasadena,  Calif 

Clearly,  the  bar  is  set  higher  today 
for  individuals  seeking  IT  leadership 
positions.  In  addition  to  their  tech¬ 
nical  know-how,  they  need  a  solid 
business  background,  too.  But  those 
increased  expectations  have  also  result¬ 
ed  in  much  more  attractive  compensa¬ 
tion  packages  for  IT  workers.  B 


Cole-Gomolski  is  a  former  Com- 
puterworld  senior  editor.  Contact 
her  at  barbg@primenet.com. 


“I  got  a  job  offer 
a  leading  capital 


services  firm,  aircraft 


engine  company  and 
medical  systems  supplier. 


I  accepted  them  all.” 


Learn  about  us  at 

WWW.  gecareers.  com 


Thanh  Pham 
B.B. A.,  Accounting  & 
Information  Systems 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  ’98 


We  didn’t  become  Fortune'^  magazine’s  World’s 
Most  Admired  Company*  by  accepting  the  status  quo. 
We  got  there  by  hiring  and  training  confident,  ener¬ 
getic  information  systems  majors  with  the  courage 
to  think  in  innovative  and  revolutionary  ways. 

No  other  corporation  can  match  the  diversity  of 
opportunities  at  GE.  Because  we  have  small  company 
attitudes  with  large  company  strengths,  we  set  no 
limits,  no  boundaries.  You  can  move  from  industry 
to  industry,  discipline  to  discipline,  and  never  leave 
GE.  Many  of  our  top  managers  started  at  GE  right 
out  of  college,  including  our  chairman. 

We’re  a  leader  in  every  business  we  compete  in, 
and  we’re  looking  for  leaders  like  Thanh  who  will 
take  us  even  further.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Start  your  career  by  visiting  our  website  now. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


GE  Aircraft  Engines ‘GE  Appliances  "GE  Capital  Services ‘GE  Corporate  Research  and  Development*  GE  Industrial  Systems 
GE  Information  Services  •  GE  Lighting  •  GE  Medical  Systems  •  GE  Plastics  •  GE  Power  Systems  •  GE  Supply  •  GE  Transportation  Systems  •  NBC 
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Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  (NYSE:CA),  the  world  leader  in 
mission-critical  business  computing,  has  more  than  17,500  employees  and 
had  revenue  of  $5.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1 999.  We  provide  software,  support, 
and  integration  services  in  more  than  100  countries  around  the  world.  We 
have  immediate  openings  THROUGHOUT  THE  US. 


Software  TedN^ns  Wantoi! 

We  are  looking  for  Software  Technicians  to  develop,  support,  and  enhance  the 
company’s  software  at  its  world  headquarters  in  Islandia,  New  York.  Software 
Technicians  receive  assignments  in  the  areas  of  software  development,  quality 
assurance  testing,  problem  solving,  as  well  as  customer  and  partner  technical 
relations. 

In  addition.  Software  Technicians  participate  in  the  dynamic  1 0-week 
"Bootcamp"  training  program.  During  Bootcamp,  they  review  how  to 
develop  software  in  the  hottest  languages  (Visual  C-h-i-,  Visual  Basic,  and 
JAVA):  review  the  basics  of  today’s  operating  ^sterns  (UNIX  and  Windows  NT); 
and  explore,  in  depth,  CA  products  (Unicenter  TNG,  Jasmine,  and  Ingres  II).  In 
addition  to  learning  cutting-edge  technology.  Software  Technicians  are 
exposed  to  how  the  organization  works  and  how  software  is  created. 

Software  Technicians  develop  an  awareness  of  all  aspects  of  CA’s  organization 
and  build  solid  foundations  for  their  careers  at  CA. 

While  in  Bootcamp,  Software  Technicians  receive  full  salary;  free  room  and 
board,  including  breakfast  and  dinner  each  work  day;  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  a  complete  benefits  package,  including  medical  and  dental  cover¬ 
age  and  401  (k);  and  full  use  of  CA  facilities,  including  the  on-site,  state-of-art 
fitness  center.  In  addition.  Computer  Associates  offers  graduates  of  Bootcamp 
customary  relocation  expenses. 

Candidates  must  have  a  B.S.,  B.A.,  or  M.S.  in  Computer  Science,  Computer 
Engineering,  or  a  related  field.  Candidates  must  be  proficient  in  C  and  C-i-i-. 
Experience  with  JAVA  and  Visual  Basic  is  a  plus.  Candidates  must  possess 
hands-on  experience  with  UNIX  and  Windows  NT,  and  should  be  familiar  with 
PC  hardware,  network  concepts,  and  databases.  This  program  begins  every 
January  and  June.  We  are  now  accepting  resumes/applications  for  our 
January  2000  program. 


For  More  Information,  Please  Write,  or  Fax: 

Human  Resources  Department  -  CW 
Computer  Associates  International,  Inc 
One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11749 
Tel: J-800'454-3788  Fax:  1-800-962-9244 
H  E-Mail:  resumes-usa-r1@cai.com 
^  Or  Visit  wvvw.cai.comycareer/cajobs.htm 


HTR/B.  Progrsim^ 
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Responsibilities  will  include  designing  and  maintaining  websites,  site  con¬ 
tent,  Internet/Intranet  production  and  working  with  essential  Web  graphics 
and  tools.  Excellent  working  knowledge  of  HTML,  DHTML,  CGI,  and 
JavaScript  required.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess:1-2  years  experience 
of  Website  design  and  development,  basic  knowledge  of  graphics  packages 
(Adobe  Photoshop  &  PaintShop  Pro).  Proven  experience  with  both  HTML- 
based  and  WYSIWYG  web  development  tools  (C : 

Dreamweaver,  Microsoft  Frontpage,  etc.)  Excel 


aris  Homesite,  Macromedia 
ent  communication  skills 


and  an  eye  for  detail.  PERL  scripting  and  RDBMS  knqyvledoe  /  a  B.S.  in 

ofj 


Computer  Science  a  plus.  Applicants  must  provide  URLs 
created  or  worked  on. 


sites  they  have 


Devdlt^nnent  Risitints 

The  successful  candidates  will  design,  implement  and  test  components  of 
a  distributed,  hierarchical,  storage  management  system.  Requires  BS  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer  Engineering  or  related  discipline.  Requires 
minimum  of  3  years  development  experience  in  UNIX  and  C  or  C++. 
Experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  required:  networking  protocols 
(TCP/IP  sockets,  RPC,  etc.),  database  imprementation,  GUI  (jyiotif,  TCL/TK, 
Java),  UNIX  filesystem  internals,  UNIX  device  drivers  and  SCSI  autochanger 
devices. 

WhyCA? 

Just  ask  any  of  our  1 7,500  employees  in  300  offices  in  more  than  1 00  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they’ll  tell  you  why.  CA  is  the  world  leader  in  mission-critical  busi¬ 
ness  software.  We  develop,  license,  and  support  more  than  500  integrated 
products  that  include  enterprise  computing  and  information  management, 
application  development,  manufacturing,  and  financial  applications.  In  fact, 

CA  makes  more  kinds  of  software  for  more  kinds  of  computers  than  any  other 
company. 

We  offer  a  generous  compensation  package  with  a  long  list  of  benefits  that 
nobody  else  can  match,  including  401  (k)  and  profit  sharing  plans,  company- 
paid  medical  and  dental  coverage,  tuition  reimbursement  and  tremendous 
growth  opportunity.  On-site  childcare  and  fitness  centers  are  available  in  our 
Islandia,  NY  headquarters.  Complimentary  continental  breakfast  served  daily. 

Call  us  today  and  find  out  why  ComputerWorld  ranked  CA  as  one  of  the 
best  places  to  work  in  the  entire  computer  industry! 


Gompu 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1 999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  islandia,  NY  1 1 749.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  the  trademarks  of  fheir  respective  companies.  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc,  pledges  equal  access  to 
employment,  facilities,  and  programs,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  sex,  sexual  orientafion,  age,  disability,  national  r  ‘‘ - - - ‘ 


I  origin,  veteran  status,  or  marital  status. 
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IT  jobs  vary  from  industry 
CO  industry.  Consider  retail 
high  tech;  finance  and  health 


care;  each  of  which  has  a 


unique  IT  environment 


The 


Industries  of 


JL^  YOU'RE  AN  UNDERGRAD  getting  ready  to  pursue  a  career  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  you  probably  already  know  there's  a  huge  demand  for 
technical  skills  in  the  U.S.  labor  market. 

But  what  you  might  not  know  is  which  industry  is  right  for  you.  To  help 
you  decide,  Computenvorld  looked  at  the  work  environment  in  four  key  ver¬ 
tical  industries  in  which  demand  for  IT  talent  is  high:  finance,  health  care, 
high  tech  and  retail. 

Finance:  Greed  Is  Good 

If  you're  looking  to  make  big  bucks,  Wall  Street  is  the  place  to  go.  Starting 
salaries  for  computer  science  grads  who  join  blue-chip  brokerages  such  as 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Go.  in  New  York  typically  start  in  the  high-$40,000  to 
Iow-$50,000  range. 

But  big  pay  brings  big  demands.  Investment  banks  work  around  the 
clock,  tapping  into  overseas  markets  to  generate  the  best  returns  for  their 
clients,  and  hot  programming  skills  and  hard  work  are  often  required  to 
develop  systems  that  find  the  right  mix  of  risk  and  reward. 

"This  is  not  a  put-your-feet-up-on-the-desk  kind  of  environment,"  says 
Andy  Goodman,  director  of  technology/human  resources  at  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Go.,  also  in  New  York.  It  is,  however,  a  dynamic  environment  for  some¬ 
one  with  the  right  amount  of  energy,  drive  and  desire  to  be  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  technological  development.  Merrill  Lynch,  for  example,  has  a  high 
demand  for  people  with  G++,  lava,  Perl  and  other  leading-edge  skills. 

But  the  "overriding  demand,"  says  Goodman,  is  for  people  "who  have  the 
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ability  to  combine  business  acumen  with  technology  skills." 
That's  because  technology  has  grown  beyond  being  a  sup¬ 
port  function  to  becoming  a  business  enabler,  as  evidenced 
by  the  sharp  rise  in  e-commerce  in  financial  services, 
Goodman  notes. 

Web  development  skills  such  as  Common  Gateway 
Interface  and  Perl  are  becoming  increasingly  important  at 
other  financial  services  companies,  such  as  The  Principal 
Financial  Group.  At  The  Principal,  it's  more  cost-effective  to 
support  customers'  401  (k)  accounts  over  the  Internet  "than 
keeping  phone  centers  open  24  hours  a  day,"  says  Andrew 
Zastrow,  college  relations  manager  at  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
based  financial  services  firm. 

But  even  though  Web  services  are  exploding  in  the  high 
finance  sector,  banks  and  brokerages  continue  to  be  big 
transaction-processing  shops,  making  Cobol  and  other 
mainframe  programming  skills  in  continued  demand.  At 
The  Principal,  for  example,  14  million  daily  transactions  — 
65%  of  the  workload  —  are  Gobol-based,  Zastrow  says. 

Working  in  Des  Moines  is  a  lot  less  stressful  than  working 
in  New  York.  Entry-level  technologists  at  The  Principal  start 
between  $38,000  and  $46,000,  depending  on  experience, 
and  typically  put  in  40  to  45  hours  per  week,  Zastrow  says. 
"Money  is  important,  but  you  have  to  be  happy  doing  what 
you're  doing, "  he  says. 

Even  though  Pooja  Thakur  received  higher  offers  from 
two  other  companies,  she  felt  it  was  in  her  best  interest 
long-term  to  join  The  Principal  in  lune  after  receiving  her 
MBA  from  the  University  of  New  Orleans.  "I  wasn't  just 
lured  by  the  money,  even  though  The  Principal  made  me  a 
very  good  offer,"  Thakur  says.  "I  saw  more  growth  potential 
coming  here." 

Health  Care:  Healing  Hands 

Personal  satisfaction  is  one  of  the  key  draws  of  the  health 
care  industry.  "One  of  the  great  things  about  working  in 
health  care  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  come  home 
knowing  what  you've  done  has  ultimately  helped  a  person, 
.pent,  somewhere  down  the  line,"  says  lodi  Humphrey,  a 


as  insurance  coverage  and  Medicaid  payments  are  being 
slashed  by  health  maintenance  organizations  (HMO)  and 
federal  agencies. 

"Smaller  hospitals  can't  survive  on  their  own;  the  over¬ 
head  costs  are  too  much,"  Humphrey  says.  "So  we  need  to 
figure  out  how  to  perform  those  services  cheaper  without 
cutting  into  patient  care." 

To  accomplish  that  goal,  Beth  Israel  is  looking  for  tech¬ 
nologists  with  networking,  database,  desktop,  and  inte¬ 
gration  and  architecture  skills.  The  push  into  database 
technologies,  for  example,  is  being  driven  by  the  hospi¬ 
tal's  need  to  make  clinical  information  "better,  faster," 
Humphrey  says. 

Demand  for  technologists  with  mainframe,  client/server, 
and  Internet  and  intranet  development  skills  is  strong  across 
the  board  at  UnitedHealth  Group,  a  Minnetonka,  Minn.- 
based  HMO.  That's  because  heavy  claims  processing  is 
mainframe-driven,  graphical  user  interfaces  are  needed  for 
desktops  to  help  employees  do  their  jobs  faster  and  online 
help  desks  are  faster  and  less  labor-intensive  than  traditional 
call  centers,  notes  Linda  Libbey,  director  of  strategic  recmit- 
ing  and  retention  at  UnitedHealth 's  strategic  business  ser¬ 
vices  group  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Last  year,  UnitedHealth  filled  approximately  100  entry- 
level  IT  positions,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $35,000  to 
$43,000,  depending  on  experience  and  geographic  location. 
Libbey,  who  has  also  worked  in  the  manufacturing  industry, 
describes  health  care  as  a  more  "dynamic"  environment,  yet 
she  says  she  doesn't  believe  it  is  any  more  or  less  stressful 
than  other  industries. 

For  instance,  the  company  is  trying  to  promote  flexible 
work  arrangements  within  its  FT  organization  (for  example, 
four  10-hour  days  instead  of  9-to-5-type  hours).  United¬ 
Health  also  offers  bonus  programs  to  its  IT  employees, 
including  its  Business  Incentive  Plan  (BIP),  which  rewards 
technologists  for  such  things  as  encouraging  recmitment  and 
retention  and  generating  ideas  that  help  improve  business 
efficiencies.  The  bonus  pool,  which  is  split  up  among  the 
firm's  midrange-  and  lower-salaried  employees  a  few  times  a 
year,  averages  out  to  $1,000  to  $4,000  per  person  and  "has 
been  very  motivating  for  our  employees, "  Libbey  says. 


..iH'Money  is  important,  but  you  have  to  be 
^‘happy  doing  what  you're  doing" 

Andrew  Zastrow,  The  Prineipal  Financial  Group 


man  resources  specialist  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical 
Center  in  Boston. 

Much  like  nurses,  whose  tireless  efforts  gain  them  little 
glory  or  financial  reward,  IT  professionals  in  health  care  also 
face  a  tough  and  demanding  environment.  Starting  salaries 
for  entry-level  help  desk  and  network  services  professionals 
at  Beth  Israel  range  from  $33,000  to  $35,000,  and  50-hour 
workweeks  are  the  norm,  Humphrey  says. 

Health  care  is  a  turbulent  industry.  Hospitals  and  other 
practitioners  are  being  forced  to  streamline  their  operations 


High  Tech:  Changing  Landscape 

C-I-I-,  Java  and  database  skills  are  in  keen  demand  at 
high-tech  companies  like  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Computer 
Associates  International  Inc.  and  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  The  reason?  At  SAS,  end  users  are  demanding 
Web-enabled  applications  with  intuitive  interfaces,  says 
David  Russo,  vice  president  of  human  resources  at  the  Cary, 
N.C. -based  software  developer. 

"We  need  people  who  understand  their  user  audience, 
which  is  at  the  desktop,"  Russo  says.  To  meet  those  needs, 
SAS  hired  two  types  of  entry-level  IT  staffers  last  year.  Out  of 
70  entry-level  hires,  35  to  40  were  given  specific  assignments 
to  work  in  product  development  areas.  Another  28  went 
through  a  "boot  camp"  to  work  in  research  and  develop- 
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ment.  SAS  has  hired  another  24  IT  recruits  since  May. 

One  of  the  differences  in  working  for  an  IT  vendor  is  that 
IT  staffs  are  often  exposed  to  the  most  current  development 
tools  and  technologies,  which  they  use  to  develop  innova¬ 
tive  systems  that  their  companies  can  market.  While 
user  companies  certainly  leverage  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nologies,  the  use  of  these  tools  is  typically  more  exten¬ 
sive  within  vendor  shops.  "Virtually  every  day  the  land¬ 
scape  changes  in  high  tech,"  Russo  says. 

At  SAS's  boot  camp,  new  hires  start  with  six  months 
of  training  on  the  company's  development  processes.  They 
are  then  trained  to  use  the  firm's  development  tools.  After 
that,  each  "cadet"  is  given  three  temporary  assignments  in 
the  company's  research  and  development  division.  They  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  preferred  work  environ¬ 
ment  before  receiving  their  one-year  minimum  assignments. 

Those  selected  for  the  SAS  boot  camp  are  people  "who 
have  an  adventurous  attitude  [and]  want  to  continue  their 
learning  process  with  a  high  level  of  intensity,"  Russo  says. 
Still,  all  of  SAS'  entry-level  people  are  paid  within  the  same 
$41,000-to-$45,000  salary  range. 

Diversity  was  one  of  the  reasons  Bryan  Turner,  23,  chose 
SAS  over  other  companies.  "I  wanted  to  work  for  a  company 
that  offered  new  and  different  types  of  opportunities  in  their 
organization,"  says  Turner,  a  SAS  boot  camp  grad  who  has 
since  helped  SAS  identify  and  remove  bugs  from  SAS  Version 


8.0,  tested  applications  and  designed  user  interfaces. 

High  tech  is  a  demanding  and  engaging  field.  Because 
technology  changes  constantly,  "I  tell  people  you  have  to 
plan  to  be  reinvented  —  one  day  you  might  be 


David  Russo,  SAS 

product,  the  next  day  you  might  be  testing  it,"  says 
Gaffin,  vice  president  of  research  and  development  at 
Islandia,  N.Y. -based  CA,  which  also  offers  a  boot  camp  for 
entry-level  workers. 

Life  at  most  high-tech  firms  like  CA  is  fast-paced  and 
aggressive.  "9-to-5  is  never  something  I  would  tell  anyone 
who  works  here  [to  expect],"  Gaffin  says. 

A  considerably  more  relaxed,  35-hour  workweek  is  the 
norm  at  SAS,  Russo  says.  "Our  CEO  [fames  Goodnight] 
generally  leaves  the  office,  on  average,  at  5:15  to  5:30  every 
night,"  Russo  says.  SAS  doesn't  believe  "imposed  long  hours 
produce  better  software,"  he  says. 

Working  for  an  IT  services  firm  such  as  Plano,  Texas-based 
EDS  offers  other  rewards.  Because  the  company  supports 
customers  in  28  vertical  industries  across  48  countries,  a 
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"Virtually  every  day  the  landscape 
changes  in  high  tech" 


CBS!  is  a  progressive,  innovative  organization  offering  qualified  graduates  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  company  (not  to  mention  a  chance  at  bringing  down  some  serious 
loot  right  out  of  school). 

With  4,500  employees  and  more  than  30  offices  worldwide,  we’re  a  leading  provider  of  information 
technology  services  to  large  and  mid-sized  organizations,  offering  a  broad  range  of  services  from  advising 
clients  on  strategic  technology  plans  to  developing  and  implementing  custom-tailored  solutions. 

CBSI  compensation  packages  include  an  excellent  starting  salary  and  generous  benefits  like  train¬ 
ing,  career  paths,  401k  and  stock  purchase  plans. 

So  kiss  those  English  muffin  pizzas  good-bye 
and  contact  a  college  recruiter  at  877-278-CBSI 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cbsinc.com. 

Complete  Business  Solutions,  Inc. 
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technologist  there  can  develop  bank  applications  in  Jakarta, 
Indonesia,  at  one  point  and  move  to  developing  cash  regis¬ 
ter  systems  for  a  British  haberdashery  later  on. 

"Our  strategic  business  units  are  mn  like  extended  fami¬ 
lies  or  teams,"  says  Scott  Wilson,  national  campus  relations 
manager  at  EDS,  which  pays  entry-level  IT  professionals 
somewhere  in  the  high-$30,000  to  high-$40,000  range, 
depending  on  previous  experience,  education  and  location. 

Retail:  Rapid  Growth 

If  it's  a  competitive  environment  you  want,  look  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  U.S.  retail  industry.  With  tight  profit  margins 
and  low  domestic  growth,  the  strategic  use  of  IT  in  retail  has 
become  "the  way  that  we  separate  ourselves"  from  competi¬ 
tors,  says  Leon  Harris,  senior  systems  project  manager  at  ].  C. 
Penney  Co.  in  Dallas. 

But  retailers  face  several  hurdles  in  attracting  technical 
recruits.  For  one,  the  industry  has  long  been  perceived  as  a 
technological  laggard.  Plus,  "there's  the  [mistaken]  mind-set 
that  [retail]  is  a  minimum-wage  [job]  for  someone  in  col¬ 
lege,"  says  Cathy  Hotka,  vice  president  of  IT  at  the  National 
Retail  Federation,  a  Washington-based  trade  association. 

While  a  stroll  through  any  number  of  retail  outlets  would 
reveal  an  old  DOS-based  point-of-sale  system  now  and  then, 
many  retailers  like  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  Wal-Mart 


Stores  Inc.  are  being  forced  by  economics  to  become  more 
aggressive  users  of  IT.  Retailers  "need  to  know  today  whether 
an  item  is  selling,  not  a  month  from  now,"  Hotka  notes. 

That's  why  there's  such  big  demand  in  retail  for  people 
with  decision-support  and  data  warehousing  experience. 
Retailers  "need  to  be  able  to  identify  their  customers'  needs 
...  so  we  can  have  more  efficient  and  effective  marketing 
campaigns,"  Harris  says. 

Web  skills  are  also  in  big  demand  at  J.  C.  Penney  and 
Sears.  For  instance,  J.  C.  Penney  hired  80  entry-level  pro¬ 
grammers  last  year  at  base  salaries  ranging  from  $35,000  to 
$48,000,  says  Harris. 

But  Sears  is  different  from  most  retailers  because  it  has  a  big 
credit  company  as  well  as  an  automotive  business  and  other 
business  units.  That  diversity  is  why  the  Hoffman  Estates,  111.- 
based  company  has  a  demand  for  people  with  mainframe, 
client/server,  Web,  data  warehousing  and  other  skills.  "If  you 
have  any  skill  outside  AS/400,  you  can  find  it  here,"  says  Peter 
Vozas,  a  senior  IT  human  resources  manager. 

Both  Harris  and  Vozas  describe  their  companies'  IT  envi¬ 
ronments  as  busy  but  less  stressful  than  in  other  vertical 
industries.  "At  some  organizations,  you  can  walk  in  the  door 
and  feel  the  recruiting  panic  dripping  off  the  ceilings.  This  is 
not  that  kind  of  place,"  says  Vozas.  ■ 


Hoffman  is  Computerworld's  senior  editor,  IT  management. 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  MAKE  A 


UNIQUE  IMPRESSION 


If  you're  working  toward  a  degree  in  a  relevant  technical 
area,  we'd  like  to  put  you  first  in  one  of  these  fields: 

•  Internet  and  E-Commerce  Systems  Engineering 

•  Network  and  Systems  Engineering  •  Computer 
Systems  integration  and  Support  •  Software  and 
Database  Development  •  Knowledge  Discovery 

•  Data  Mining  •  Systems  and  Data  Analysis 

•  Business  Process  Re-engineering  •  and  more. 

Discover  the  full  power,  and  promise,  of  your  career  - 
here,  at  SRA.  To  be  included  in  our  "active"  database 
-  please  forward  your  resume  to:  SRA  International, 
inc.,  Attn;  CCWFC00X.  Fax  (in  "Fine"  mode,  12pt. 
for  centralized  scanning):  (888)  220-3857. 

E-mail  (ASCII  text  preferred):  careers@sra.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F/DV- 
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The  first  thing  you'll  discover  about 
SRA  International,  Inc,  is  that  we  are 
not  your  traditional,  industry-leading, 
legendary,  high-tech  employer.  (How 
many  "traditional"  companies  have 
you  met  that  have  such  a  cool  bird  for 
their  mascot?)  \Ne  take  pride  in 
"being  different,"  we  believe  your  true 
impact  lies  in  who  you  are. 


You'll  see  our  individuality 
everywhere...  in  every  work 
setting...and  in  non-work  settings 
too.  Get  to  know  the  place  where 
you  can  assume  top  challenges  with 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
rapidly  growing  standouts  in  the  IT 
services  marketplace,  then  get 
ready  to  stand  out  from  the  usual 
technology  cro  wd. 
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We  asked  recent  graduates  to  tell 
looking  for  an  IT  job  .  Here's  what 


Name:  Erin  Snyder 
Age:  23 

Company:  The  Home  Depot 
Inc. 

Title:  Software  engineer 
College:  Computer  engi¬ 
neering 

How  she  got  her  job: 

She  attended  a  career  fair  and 
spoke  with  a  Home  Depot 
recruiter  about  job  opportu¬ 
nities.  She  had  interned  at 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 


us  what  advice  they'd  offer  those 
they  had  to  say: 

Best  part  of  her  job: 

"Working  in  a  laid-back  envi¬ 
ronment  with  fun  people.” 
Biggest  surprise:  "I  was  sur¬ 
prised  about  how  everyone  I 
work  with  is  so  fun." 

Advice  to  IT  job  seekers: 

"Be  yourself.  Make  sure  you 
pick  a  company  that  you  feel 
comfortable  with." 

Name:  Joon  Park 
Age:  23 


Company:  Andersen 
Consulting 
Title:  Analyst 

College:  Comparative  litera¬ 
ture,  East  Asian  studies 
How  he  got  his  job:  Signed 
up  for  an  interview  with  the 
firm  through  the  college 
placement  office. 

Best  part  of  his  job:  "Every 
day  you  wake  up  and  you're 
not  sure  what's  going  to  be  on 
your  plate  —  albeit  good  or 
bad.  It's  challenging  and 
rewarding." 

Biggest  surprise:  "I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  so  casual.  I 
had  imagined  dark  suits  and 
ties,  marching  in  legions!" 
Advice  to  IT  job  seekers: 
"Take  a  few  liberal  arts 
courses.  In  the  workforce, 
they  are  very  real.  And  relax. 
Everyone  else  is  just  as  afraid 
as  you  are." 


Name:  Mandy  Tabor 

Age:  22 

Company:  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co. 

Title:  Programmer 
College:  Mathematics  and 
computer  science 
How  she  got  her  job:  An 
internship  at  Sears,  which  she 
obtained  through  a  college 
placement  association. 

Biggest  surprise:  "I  had 
expected  a  skyscraper,  with 
people  crammed  in  cubicles." 
Advice  to  IT  job  seekers:  "If 
you've  got  a  technical  degree, 
consider  a  nontechnical  com¬ 
pany.  There's  so  much  to  do  in 
non-IT  companies."  I 

—  Joyce  Chutchian 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  peer  advice,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/home/ 

news.nsf/all/991025peer 
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E-commerce  Player? 

Internet  Glittering 
Tk’endsetter 

Client/Server 
Megastar? 

Absolutely. 

FedEx  -  it's  planes,  packages,  vans,  couriers,  trucks.  It's  the  world's  largest  client/server  architecture.  With  advanced  technology,  FedEx  delivers.  We 
do  it  best  we  do  it  right  we  do  it  first  We  are  a  catalyst  in  the  highly  charged  world  of  e-commerce,  advanced  internet  applications,  customized 
networks  and  the  next  generation  of  specialized  application  programming. 

A  career  with  FedEx  is  an  opportunity  to  work  with  cutting  edge  technology.  It's  a  chance  to  work  on  a  world  class  team  that's  a  leader  in  the  global 
supply  chain.  It's  a  chance  to  learn,  to  grow  and  to  advance  with  the  world's  largest  express  transportation  company. 

FedEx  -  we're  looking  for  today's  best  and  brightest,  technologically  savvy  IT  professionals.  We  have  opportunities  in  four  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  in  the  US  -  Memphis  (World  Fleadquarters),  Colorado  Springs,  Dallas  and  Orlando. 

It's  absolutely,  positively  the  best  career  decision  you  could  make.  For  information  about  specific  opportunities,  visit  our  website  at 
www.fedex.com/us/careers. 
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IT  opportunities  are  rich, 
but  there  are  trade-offs 
to  consider,  depending 
on  your  priorities 


By  Joanie  Wexler 


really  like  out  there 


AS  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT  ABOUT  TO  ENTER  THE  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
work  environment,  you  likely  have  a  mental  image  of  the  IT  working  world.  No  doubt  it's 
based  on  what  you've  read,  observed  during  internships  and  heard  from  peers  and  professors. 
But  it  might  not  be  the  complete  picture. 

To  give  you  the  real  deal,  Computerworld  chatted  with  some  recent  grads  who  have  been 
punching  the  virtual  time  dock  for  a  while,  as  well  as  a  few  experts,  about  the  hours  involved, 
the  pay  and  the  work  environments. 

We  ran  a  few  stereotypic  statements  about  IT  job  conditions  by  these  industry  folks  and 
asked  them  whether  they  consider  the  statements  to  reflect  myth  or  reality.  Overall,  our  inter¬ 
viewees  indicated  that  most  stereotypes  have  some  tmth  to  them,  but  they  also  offered  a  few 

caveats.  Perhaps  reading  their  comments  will  help  you  better  determine  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  that's  best  for  you. 


The  pay  is  great,  even  for  entry-level  jobs. 

"I  feel  this  to  be  true,"  says  Steven  Daniels,  a  program¬ 
mer  who  has  been  in  the  workforce  for  just  over  a  year, 
since  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
llrbana-Champaign.  He  designs  in-house  inven¬ 
tory  management  applications  at  Hewitt 
Associates  LLC,  a  large  benefits  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Ill.  "I  am  being 
paid  more  than 
my  friends 


in  other  companies  who  have  jobs  of  a  different  nature 
but  at  a  peer  level,"  Daniels  says. 

Starting  IT  salaries  are  indeed  generous,  agrees  David 
Yip,  an  industry  veteran  and  vice  president  and  founder 
of  MarkNet  Communications  Corp.,  a  Taunton,  Mass.- 
based  company  that  owns  and  operates  Web-based  store¬ 
fronts.  If  you  work  for  a  large,  established  company  — 
such  as  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  IBM  or  Oracle 
Corp.  —  you  will  likely  be  paid  very  well,"  he  says.  Yip 
says  a  starting  salary  of  $55,000,  plus  a  signing  bonus  and 
full  benefits,  isn't  unusual  at  some  large  firms,  depending 
on  the  region  of  the  country.  "However,  large  firms  can 
pigeonhole  you  in  your  professional  duties, "  he  says. 

In  addition,  not  all  industries  and  regions  of  the  CQun- 
try  offer  entry-level  salaries  in  the  mid-,$5p,pb0s. 

Computerworld' s  1999  Annual  Salarj^  ^tv^y 
found  that  on  average,  entry-level  tprtl- , 
puter  programmers  and  PC  technical ' 
support  specialists  earn  starting  salaries 
in  the  low-  to  mid-$30,000s,  with  the 
pharmaceutical,  IT  consulting,  utility. 
Myth  vs.  Reality,  page  1 8 
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telecommunications  and  defense  industries  offering  the 
highest  starting  salaries  for  these  job  titles. 

In  Yip's  opinion,  "the  best  grads  join  start-ups,  where  they 
can  learn  and  do  more." 

However,  Yip  advises  workers  not  to  become  too  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  large  amount  of  stock  options  some  start-ups 
give  in  lieu  of  a  higher  salary.  "At  our  company,  we  put  more 
into  salary  than  stock  options  because  we  find  that  it's  a  bet¬ 
ter  motivator.  Morale  can  get  bad  if  everyone  is  obsessed 
with  watching  a  stock  price  and  feeling  they 
are  being  judged  by  it.  At  our  company,  we 
all  get  rewarded  based  on  performance  — 
not  on  the  expectations  of  shareholders." 

You  can  demand  the  sun  and  the 
moon  for  benefits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  opportunities  are  rich,  but  most  new 
grads  are  not  yet  empowered  to  completely 
name  their  terms. 

"Workers  do  need  some  experience 
before  they  can  write  their  own  ticket,"  says 
Nancy  Gotten,  a  senior  project  manager  at 
CheckFree  Corp.  in  Norcross,  Ga.  Gotten 
has  been  with  the  company  for  three  years 
and  got  her  start  as  a  systems  analyst  at  a 
large  bank.  GheckFree  designs  and  offers 
services  that  enable  customers  to  make  elec¬ 
tronic  financial  transactions  on  the  Internet. 

"Those  workers  with  skills  that  are 
scarce  but  in  demand  have  more  bargain¬ 
ing  power,"  Gotten  says.  "For  example, 

Unix  experts  are  difficult  to  find.  To  be 
blunt,  if  someone  has  Unix  experience, 
we  don't  really  mind  if  they  have  lied  on 
half  of  their  resume." 

However,  most  agree  that  as  an  entry-level  employee,  it's 
not  a  good  idea  to  go  overboard  when  making  demands. 

You  can  expect  to  hit  the  ground  running  on  cutting- 
edge  technologies  and  top  projects. 

Gotten  agrees  with  this  statement  for  her  organization. 
"The  people  we  hire  are  going  to  move  quickly  or  flounder. 
We  have  27-year-olds  who  are  already  managing  products," 
she  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  depending  on  the  environment,  you 
shouldn't  necessarily  assume  you  will  work  on  top  proj¬ 
ects  out  the  chute,  says  A1  Schulman,  vice  president  of 
TKO  Systems  Inc.,  an  IT  consulting  and  recruiting  firm  in 
Marietta,  Ga.  "Many  new  employees  who  join  large  compa¬ 
nies  begin  in  maintenance  mode,  and  it  takes  a  while  for 
them  to  get  to  the  new  stuff,"  he  says.  "In  addition,  many  go 
through  intense  training  periods  first. " 

In  start-ups,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  likely  have  to  get 
up  to  speed  more  quickly.  These  companies  have  to  move  fast 


to  hit  their  window  of  opportunity  but  can't  afford  to  hire  as 
many  resources  as  large  companies,  so  each  employee  takes 
on  more  responsibility  faster,  other  observers  note. 

The  hours  are  long,  and  the  work  requires  person¬ 
al  sacrifices. 

Most  workers  agree  that  the  length  of  the  average  workday 
tends  to  run  in  cycles.  Their  workdays  spill  over  into  the 
evenings  and  weekends  when  their  organizations  are  in  the 
throes  of  an  important  project  and  taper  off  when  they 
return  to  maintenance  or  research  mode. 

They  also  note  that  you  will  likely  work 
longer  hours  in  start-ups  and  consulting 
firms,  where  the  more  client  hours  you  can 
bill,  the  more  money  your  employer  makes. 

Daniels  acknowledges,  "I  was  hoping  to 
have  more  free  time."  He  realized  up  front, 
though,  that  his  generous  paycheck  comes 
with  the  expectation  of  at  least  a  45-hour 
workweek. 

Yip,  who  has  been  "doing  the  start-up 
thing  for  about  six  years,"  says  that  in  his 
early  days  of  founding  Sneaker.com  (an 
Internet-based  sporting  goods  retailer)  and 
helping  Netscape  Gommunications  Gorp. 
launch  its  e-commerce  strategy,  "a  70-hour 
week  was  relaxing.  More  the  norm  was 
80  to  90  hours.  At  2  a.m.,  the  parking  lot 
would  still  be  filled  with  cars." 

Hamilton  Lin,  a  21 -year-old  senior  at  New 
York  University,  says  the  hours  required 
depend  a  lot  on  the  position  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Lin  has  been  working  about  20  hours 
a  week  during  the  school  year  since  his 
freshman  year  and  full-time  in  the  summers, 
first  on  the  internal  database  staffs  at  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP  and  PricewaterhouseGoopers,  both  in  New  York 
and  now  at  Goldman,  Sachs  h  Go.,  also  in  New  York. 

"It  makes  a  difference  whether  you  wind  up  in  an  IS 
support  position  or  the  frontline,"  says  Lin,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Information  Systems  Society  at  New  York 
University's  Leonard  N.  Stern  School  of  Business  Gareer 
Services.  "If  you  are  working  as  a  consultant  with  outside 
clients,  in  many  cases  you  are  on  call  24/7.  In  those  cases, 
you  really  don't  have  a  personal  life." 

A  Job  in  a  start-up  guarantees  big  money  and  the 
chance  to  work  on  exciting  technology. 

The  really  big  bucks  tend  to  start  flowing  only  if  the  com¬ 
pany  takes  off,  goes  public  and  makes  its  early  employees 
millionaires  when  they  cash  in  their  stock  options. 

However,  about  half  of  all  start-ups  (not  just  those  in  the 
technology  field)  go  belly  up,  according  to  Grant  Heidrich, 
general  partner  at  Mayfield  Fund,  a  venture  capital  firm 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Galif  He  advises  gauging  the  odds  of 
the  start-up's  likelihood  of  success  by  checking  out  the  com- 
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panys  financial  backers  and  evaluating  the  track  record  of 
the  start-up's  management  team. 

Heidrich  notes  that  stunted  career  development  can  be 
a  possible  downside  in  a  start-up.  "You  won't  learn  about 
inventory  management,  volume  manufacturing  or  inter¬ 
national  distribution  for  a  long  time  because  those  things 
won't  be  necessary  in  the  company  while  it  is  in  start-up 
mode.  Your  choice  largely  depends  on  what  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  you  want  to  get  —  whether  you'd  like  to  couple  the  all- 
around  business  sense  with  your  technology  experience. " 

Lin  professes  youthful  idealism  on  the  topic.  "You  should 
work  in  a  start-up  because  you  want  to  be  part  of  something 
new,  not  because  you  expect  to  get  rich,"  he  says.  "You  have 
a  lot  more  say  and  influence  in  a  start-up  than  in  a  larger, 
more  established  company." 

Adds  Schulman:  You  tend  to  gain  a  lot  of  experience 
because  there  are  fewer  people  and  less  division  of  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  don't  have  the  benefit  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mentors  in  a  start-up  —  and  mentors  are  important. " 

From  a  financial-risk  standpoint,  you  shouldn't  be  too 
nervous  about  giving  start-ups  a  try,  insists  Edward 
Stohr,  director  of  the  Center  for  Information-Intensive 
Organizations  at  the  Leonard  N.  Stern  School  of  Business  at 
New  York  University.  "There  are  really  enough  jobs  that  you 
can  easily  move  from  company  to  company  if  things  don't 
work  out  as  planned." 


Employers  are  eager  to  train,  since  college  teaches 
mostly  logic  and  basic  programming. 

Workers  and  recmiters  unanimously  agree  that  this  is  a 
tmism.  For  one  thing,  because  of  large  employee  turnover, 
companies  are  placing  an  emphasis  on  training. 

Learning  is  the  name  of  the  game,"  Stohr  says.  At  the 
Stern  School,  IT  majors  learn  the  staple  courses  —  systems, 
design,  database  management  systems,  C  and  C+-i-  program- 
ming  —  and  also  some  more  cutting-edge  technology  con¬ 
cepts  around  multimedia,  e-commerce,  Java  programming 
and  data  warehousing. 

But  we  don  t  teach  students  how  to  use  specific  prod¬ 
ucts,"  Stohr  says.  "We  teach  the  logic  behind  these  technolo¬ 
gy  areas,  then  students  gain  the  experiences  with  the  actual 
products  when  they  are  out  in  the  working  world." 

Lin  says  his  training  experience  at  the  two  Big  Six  compa¬ 
nies  he's  worked  for  has  been  excellent.  "They  train  you  fully 
on  all  the  applications  and  programming  languages  you 
need  to  know  and  test  you  on  it.  They  also  train  you  on  busi¬ 
ness  process  and  case  analysis." 

Adds  Gotten:  "I  can't  think  of  an  instance  where  we  ever 
needed  training  and  couldn't  get  it  because  of  budgetary  rea¬ 
sons."  B 


Wexler  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Campbell,  Calif  Contact  her  at 
joanie@jwexler.com. 


WELCOME  TO  LUCENT.  Custom 

career  pathing.  Global  opportunities.  The 
freedom  to  explore  your  options.  It's  what 
life  at  Lucent  Technologies  is  all  about.  We 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  move  among  the 
company's  many  business  units,  choose  a 
mentor  on  your  own  terms  and  make  the 
most  of  your  career.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
isn't  that  what  you  deserve? 

From  performance-based  compensation  to 
stock  purchase  plans.  Lucent  offers  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  benefits  programs  in  the 
industry.  You'll  also  enjoy  exceptional  amenities 
and  options  like  telecommuting,  health  fitness 
centers,  and  extensive  continuing  education 
opportunities.  Define  your  own  future.  Apply  today. 
For  current  listings  and  full  job  descriptions, 
please  visit  our  web  site  and  apply  on-line  at- 
WWW.IUCent.com/COllege.  Lucent  Technologies 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Qualified  graduates  will  be  considered  for  positions  in 
variety  of  areas,  including  but  not  limited  to: 


'Development  &  Testing 
'Engineering 
Information  Systems 
Marketing  &  Sales 


•Product  Design  &  Support 

•Research 

•Technical  Support 


Lucent  Technologies 

Vour  Name  lifr,. 
'vww.hiccu.com/coHrge 

‘»ajce  communji 


'Cations  work  *** 


define  the  future. 
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The  Top  10  compahie 


students  want  to  work  for 

I 

The  job  search  has  begun.  You’ve  got 

your  resume,  and  you  know  you  want  a  job  in  information 
technology.  The  question  is,  where  do  you  want  to  work? 


We  asked  students  like  you  to  name  the  Top  10  technol- 


By  jOYCE  Chutchian 


ogy  and  nontechnology  companies 
where  they  would  most  like  to  work, 
and  then  we  got  the  scoop  on  the 
companies.  The  results?  These  com¬ 
panies  take  care  of  their  employees 
and  provide  an  enjoyable,  challeng¬ 
ing  work  environment.  But  don’t 
rely  just  on  us.  Take  the  time  to 
research  the  companies  yourself, 
and  you’ll  know  why  your  peers 
picked  them. 


The  Home  Depot  Inc. 
Atlanta 

www.homedepot.com 


Entry-level  titles/positions:  Associate 
systems  engineers,  systems  engineers 
Entry-level  salary  range:  $40,000,  plus 
stock  options 
Entry-level  new  hires:  200 
Send  resumes  to:  Dana  Milner 
Address:  Store  Support  Center,  2455 
Paces  Ferry  Road,  Atlanta  30339 
E-mail:  isrecruiter@homedepot.com 

THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  — 

Home  Depot,  that  is.  At  least  that's  the 
feeling  you  get  when  you  walk  into  an 
on-site  IT  job  interview  at  the  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  systems  engineer 
Erin  Snyder.  "I  felt  comfortable  with 


PHOTO  BY  SONNY  WILLIAMS 


the  people  I  talked  to,"  Snyder  says. 

Snyder  began  working  at  Home 
Depot  in  January  1998.  "We  get  the 
work  done,  but  we  have  fun,"  she  says. 

What  makes  it  so  fun?  Most  likely 
it's  the  team-oriented  environment. 
Home  Depot  often  has  up  to  70  IT 
projects  happening  at  once,  with  desig¬ 
nated  teams  to  work  on  them.  "It's 
exciting  and  intense,  but  it's  fun- 
intense,"  says  CIO  Ron  Griffin. 

And  these  teams  don't  work  only 
on  rr  projects.  Home  Depot  is  very 
involved  with  the  outside  community 
as  well.  l  or  example,  employees  have 
taken  part  in  community  projects  such 
as  Habitat  for  Humanity,  building 
houses  for  needy  families. 

J’he  key  to  getting  a  job  here  is  to  fit 
in.  Home  Depot  looks  for  the  usual 


technical  skills  such  as  programming 
or  mainframe  skills,  but  it  also  looks  at 
the  nontechnical  aspects  such  as  com¬ 
munication  skills,  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities  and  even  a  sense  of  humor.  "I  like 
to  look  at  it  as,  'Are  they  the  kind  of 
people  you  want  to  spend  most  of  your 
life  around?'"  Griffin  says. 

Part  of  what  helps  create  this  fun, 
team-oriented  environment  is  the  H' 
department's  non  hierarchical  struc¬ 
ture.  New  hires  start  out  as  associate 
systems  engineers  then  move  on  to  sys¬ 
tems  engineers,  senior  system  engineers 
or  chief  engineers 

"We  don't  look  at  job  classifications 
when  making  teams,"  ('.riffin  says.  "A 
chief  systems  engineer  may  be  a  team 
leader  on  one  project,  but  on  another 
he  could  be  learning  a  new  program." 


And  thanks  to  its  1%  turnover  rate, 
excellent  stock  options  and  a  "glass- 
half-full  attitude,"  Home  Depot  has 
been  on  the  Computerworld  100  Best 
Places  to  Work  in  IT  list  six  times. 


Andersen  Consulting 

Chicago 

www.ac.com 


Entry-level  titles/positions:  Gonsulting 
analysts 

Locations:  Most  major  H.S.  cities 
Entry-level  salary  range:  $35,000  to 
$47,000 

Entry-level  new  hires:  3,000  to  4,000 
Send  resumes  to:  Gollege  placement 
centers,  closest  Andersen  Gonsulting 
olfice  or  ivH'w.dc.coui 

lop  10  (.'.ompdiiies,  p(i;^c  2.1 
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We  are  resolute.  We  are  forward  momentum. 

We  are  bold  ideas. 

We  are  ready  for  you. 

Changing  the  world.  It’s  not  just  about  technology.  It’s  also  about  looking  inside. About  asking  questions. And  not  always  finding  the 
answers  you  expect. Welcome  to  Lockheed  Martin. We  are  aerospace  advancements...  and  commercial  information  management. We 
are  hybrid  electric  city  buses. . .  and  hand-held  medical  devices. We  are  dedicated  to  Mission  Success...  the  world’s  largest  provider 
of  public  sector  systems  engineering,  software,  and  integration...  We  are  enterprise  solutions  that  redefine  competitive  business 
advantage.  Most  importantly,  with  opportunities  nationwide  for  graduates  in  Engineering,  Software/Computer  Science,  and  other 
technical  disciplines,  we  can’t  wait  to  learn  about  you. Visit  us  on  the  web.  Plan  to  meet  us  on  campus.  Or  contact:  Locklieed  Martin 
Corporation,  University  Relations,  Dept.  UR-Mag,  6801  Rockledge  Drive,  Bethesda,  MD  20817.  FAX;  (877)  244-0989. 


WWW.  Imco.  com/careers/ 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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IF  YOU  THRIVE  IN  A  CHALLENGING, 

fast-paced  environment,  like  to  travel 
and  love  to  learn,  look  no  further 
than  a  big  city  near  you  for  an  IT  job 
at  Andersen  Consulting.  Life  as  an 
IT  consultant  can  be  demanding, 
but  if  you're  a  fast  learner,  energetic 
and  flexible,  you'll  be  on  the  road  to 
success. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  parts  about 
working  at  Andersen  is  the  variety  of 
projects  and  the  places  where 
you'll  work.  "You  never  know  from 
day  to  day  what's  going  to  hit 
you,"  says  David  Reed,  director  of 
recmiting  in  the  Americas.  "There's  no 
better  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  environments  and  Fortune 
1,000  companies." 

Not  only  will  you  be  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  projects  and  job  sites,  but 
you'll  also  be  working  on  various  con¬ 
sulting  teams  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

"I  never  imagined  in  my  wildest 
dreams  that  I'd  be  working  here  as  an 
analyst,"  says  23-year-old  Joon  Park, 
currently  working  as  a  PeopleSoft 
developer.  "I  didn't  think  I  could  do 
this  kind  of  work.  But  the  training  and 
work  environment  is  very  conducive 
for  that  willingness  to  learn." 

All  new  hires  at  Andersen  enter  a  six- 
week  training  program  that  teaches 
them  how  the  company  operates  and 
the  basic  knowledge  they  will  need  on 
the  job.  After  training,  they  dive  into 
work,  going  to  job  sites  with  a  client 
team.  "Our  interviews  don't  focus  on 
the  technology  aspect.  We  can  teach 
that.  We  look  for  behavior  profiles  of 
people, "  Reed  says. 

This  may  sound  like  life  in  the 
fast  lane,  but  there  are  some  safety 
nets.  For  example,  when  you  join 
Andersen,  you  join  one  of  many 
company  "communities,"  which  are 
groups  of  professionals  that  range  in 
size  from  100  to  150  people.  The 
communities  give  employees  a 
"home"  and  provide  mentoring, 
advocacy  and  support. 

"You  need  to  understand  change 
and  overcome  challenges,"  says  Park. 
"It's  not  a  9-to-5  desk  job."  But 
Andersen  even  pays  overtime. 


Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
www.sun.com 


Entry-level  titles/positions:  Software 
engineers,  systems  administrators 
and  engineers 

Locations:  Mostly  Palo  Alto  and 
Boston  and  Denver 

Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  About  500 
Send  resumes  to:  www.sun.com/ 
collegezone 

WALK  INTO  THE  CAMPUS  AT  SUN 

Microsystems,  and  you're  back  to 
school  —  only  in  the  real  world.  Sun 
prides  itself  on  creating  a  campuslike 
atmosphere  with  some  of  the  smartest 
people  you'll  ever  meet.  The  work  may 
be  intense  at  times,  but  have  no  fear. 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  alleviate 
stress  with  things  like  ping-pong  tables 
and  billiard  tables. 

"We've  got  a  casual  but  intense  work 
environment,"  says  lohn  Featherstone, 
director  of  employment.  "But  we  break 
that  intensity  by  having  fun. " 

Featherstone  says  Sun  hires  the 
cream  of  the  crop  from  colleges  and 
universities  nationwide  and  then 
enrolls  them  in  an  extensive  training 
program  called  Best  of  the  Best,  or  BOB 
at  its  own  Sun  University.  The  training 
program  is  divided  into  four  quarters 
during  which  students  take  classes  in 
product  information,  systems  adminis¬ 
tration  and  sales  and  apply  those  skills 
to  real-life,  day-to-day  work. 

"When  I  started  here,  I  didn't  know 
Td  be  this  competent,"  says  Catie 
Travers,  23,  a  systems  engineer.  "The 
managers  are  so  down  to  earth.  There 
are  no  barriers  of  management  and 
workers. " 

According  to  Featherstone,  the  best 
way  to  get  an  interview  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  you're  not  only  strong  aca¬ 
demically,  but  have  other  experience, 
such  as  summer  jobs  or  internships. 

Sun  offers  summer  internships, 
competitive  salaries,  merit  bonuses, 
flextime,  on-site  fitness  facilities  and 
concierge  services. 

"I  love  it  so  far,"  Travers  says.  "The 
intelligence  here  is  just  unreal." 


The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
New  York 
www.chase.com 


Entry-level  titles/positions:  Project 
managers,  business  systems  analysts 
Locations  of  positions:  New  York,  some 
in  Dallas  and  Houston 
Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  About  45 


Send  resumes  to:  www.chase.com/ 
on-campus;  or  mail: 

CTS  Recmiting 
1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
27th  floor 
New  York 
10005 


ft  Sun  Microsystems'  Catie 
Travers:  "The  managers 
are  so  down  to  earth" 
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YOU  HEAR  IT  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN: 

You've  got  to  align  business  with  tech¬ 
nology.  And  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  man¬ 
ager,  then  you  need  to  have  the  appro¬ 
priate  training  and  experience.  Chase 
Manhattan  is  dedicated  to  training  and 
development.  But  that's  not  all.  Chase 
is  also  dedicated  to  taking  care  of  its 
employees. 

"The  corporate  culture  here  is  to  treat 
people  well,"  says  Dana  Volfmg,  Chase 
Technology  Services  program  relations 
manager.  "There  are  many  develop¬ 
ment  and  career  opportunities  here.  I 
could  stay  here  the  rest  of  my  life." 

The  company's  motto  is  "The 
Employer  of  Choice,"  and  Chase  has 
been  on  the  Computerworld  100  Best 
Places  to  Work  list  four  times.  It's  well 
known  for  excellent  employee  benefits 
and  an  investment  in  technology  and 
training. 

New  hires  enter  Chase's  18-month 
Technology  Operations  Program, 
where  each  trainee  attends  formal 
classes  and  participates  in  job  rota¬ 
tions  in  businesses  within  the  bank. 
This  provides  them  with  hands-on 
experience  in  both  the  technical  and 
business  aspects  of  each  area. 

"It's  a  nice  combination  of  work 
and  training,"  says  David  Lisi,  who 
has  been  in  the  training  program 
approximately  a  year.  "It's  not  like  col¬ 
lege,  where  you  gain  a  lot  of  knowledge 
but  you  don't  get  to  apply  it  much. 
Chase  has  every  technology.  And  they 
have  support.  They're  willing  to  work 
on  your  development." 

Chase  does  recmit  candidates  on 
college  campuses.  "It's  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  interview  process,"  says  Lisi. 

To  land  a  job,  Volfmg  recommends 
that  you  "show  that  you  have  leader¬ 
ship  skills." 

"I'm  impressed  with  people  who  tell 
me  they've  had  jobs  while  in  school, 
even  if  they  aren't  related,"  Volfmg 
says.  "In  our  training  program,  we're 
not  coddling  you.  You're  a  profession¬ 
al.  It's  a  big  jump."  I 


Chutchian  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
in  Concord,  Mass.  She  can  he  reached  at 
jch  u  tell  ia  n  @  ren .  com . 


At  a  Glance 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Austin,  Texas 
www.dell.com 
Entry-level  titles/positions: 

Programmers,  business  and  technical 
analysts 

Locations  of  positions:  Austin,  Texas 
Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  About  600 
Send  resumes  to:  www.dell.com 
Perks:  Rapid  career  advancement,  fit¬ 
ness  center,  training,  education  reim¬ 
bursement 


Federal  Express  Corp. 

Memphis 
www.fedex.  com 
Entry-level  titles/positions: 

Programmers,  programmer  analysts, 
database  administrators,  engineers,  sys¬ 
tems  analysts 

Locations  of  positions:  Dallas,  Orlando, 
Colorado  Springs,  Memphis/Collierville, 
Tenn.,  Los  Angeles 

Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  500 
Send  resumes  to:  Recruitment  Dept. 
Federal  Express  Corp.,  50  Fedex  Parkway, 
Collierville,  Tenn.  38017 
Perks:  Excellent  benefits  and  training 
programs;  career  opportunities  are 
global 


IBM 

Armonk,  N.Y. 
www.ibm.com 

Entry-level  titles/positions:  Software 
development,  systems  engineering,  IT 
consulting,  applications  integration,  sys¬ 
tems  management,  sales  and  marketing 
Locations  of  positions:  Nationwide 
Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  3,000 
Send  resumes  to:  www.ibm.com/ 
whywork 

Perks:  Career  opportunities  are  nation¬ 
wide  and  worldwide,  excellent  training 
and  health  benefits 


Microsoft  Corp. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

www.microsoft.com 

Entry-level  titles/positions:  Software 


design  engineers,  program  managers, 
software  test  engineers  and  sales  and 
support  positions 
Locations  of  positions:  Redmond, 
Wash.,  sales  and  support  in  North 
Carolina,  Texas  and  Bellevue,  Wash. 
Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Send  resumes  to:  Microsoft  Recruiting, 
One  Microsoft  Way,  Redmond,  Wash. 
98052 

Perks:  Free  soda!  Excellent  health  bene¬ 
fits,  fitness  center  memberships,  stock 
options,  many  career  opportunities 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Hoffman  Estates,  III. 
www.5ears.com 

Entry-level  titles/positions:  Computer 
programmers  and  programmer  trainees 
Locations  of  positions:  Mostly 
Floffman  Estates,  III. 

Entry-level  salary  range:  Approximately 
$38,000  to  $40,000 
Entry-level  new  hires:  80  to  100 
Send  resumes  to:  Web  site;  or  mail: 

Traci  Eskew,  recruitment  coordinator, 
3333  Beverly  Road,  B2  321 B,  Hoffman 
Estates,  III.  60179 
Job  hot  line:  (847)  286-3000 
Perks:  Convenient  transportation 
system,  dry  cleaners,  sundry  store,  intra¬ 
mural  sports,  employee  recognition 
program,  stock  options 


Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc. 

Bentonviile,  Ark. 
www.wal-mart.com 
Entry-level  titles/positions: 

Programmers  (applications  develop¬ 
ment  side),  systems  programmers  (large 
systems  technology) 

Locations  of  positions:  Bentonviile 
Entry-level  salary  range:  Competitive 
Entry-level  new  hires:  200 
Send  resumes  to:  Web  site;  or  mail: 
Wal-mart  Home  Offices,  Attn.:  ISD 
recruiting,  702  SW  8th  St.,  Bentonviile, 
Ark.  72716-9050 
Toll-free  phone:  (888)  JOBSISD 
Perks:  Excellent  benefits,  profit-sharing 
and  stock  plan,  management  incentive 
program 

—  Joyce  Chutchian 
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Server  Toys 


Slafe  Tarm 

Iftformalien  Technologies 


interested  In  an  IT  career  at  State  Farm? 
Visit  us  at  www.statefarm.com/careers/. 

Please  refer  to  job  code  TOYS/CW 
when  e-mailing  or  faxing  your  resume. 
E-mail:  HRSf@STflTEFARM.COM  or  FAX:  309-T63-283I. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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When  you  work  at  Slate 
information  Technologies,  you 
work  with  some  of  the  most  ' 
powerful  computer 
systems  known  to 
man.  Advanced 
servers  and  intranet 
applications,  innovative 
middleware  and  databases. 

Development  tools  that  push  the  limits^  i 
And  for  those  who  prefer  retro  toys,  we  still 
have  mainframes  to  keep  you  busy  well  beyond  y2K 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  *  Home  Offices;  Bloomington,  Illinois 


search 


Everything  you 
need  to  know 
and  do  to 
find  a  job  in 
information 
technoiogy 


By  Deborah  Radcliff 


n  June,  four  new  graduates  started  their  highly  sought-after  IT 
consulting  jobs  in  PricewaterhouseCoopers'  management  con¬ 
sulting  services.  And  they  landed  those  jobs  because  they  start- 
_  ed  their  legwork  in  their  freshman  year. 

They  started  by  researching  hot  jobs  through  their  career  centers 
and  online.  Then  they  networked.  They  didn't  pass  up  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  meet  with  prospective  employers  through  campus  career 
fairs  and  student  organization  events.  By  their  sophomore  year, 
they  were  adding  valuable  experience  to  their  resumes  with  relat¬ 
ed  jobs  and  internships.  When  their  job  searches  began  in  earnest 
in  their  junior  and  senior  years,  the  employers  came  to  them. 

This  thorough  strategy,  they  say,  gave  them  a  leg  up  on  myriad 
students  vying  for  the  jobs  they  now  hold. 

All  these  job-planning  efforts  may  sound  like  overkill,  especially  in  light  of  the 
IT  workforce  shortage,  but  the  best  employers  are  still  picky. 

"We  have  one  mle  here  at  Capital  One:  We  recmit  only  the  best.  And  then  we 
invest  money  in  those  employees,"  says  Bruce  Peoples,  IT  recmiting  manager  at 
Capital  One  Financial  Corp.  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  This  year.  Capital  One  was  rated 
41st  by  Business  Week  in  a  list  of  top  places  to  work  and  13th  in  a  list  of  best  places 
to  work  in  FT  by  Computerworld. 

If  you  want  to  land  that  plum  job  and  launch  your  career  for  its  lifetime,  you 
need  to  plan  early.  "Start  looking  for  a  job  the  first  day  you  get  into  the  educational 
curriculum.  It's  extremely  important  to  know  what  positions  are  out  there  and 
make  a  four-year  commitment  to  finding  a  position  you'll  be  happy  with," 
explains  Kevin  LaMountain,  director  of  career  services  at  the  Phoenix  campus  of 
DeVry  Institute  of  Technology  {unmv.devry-phx.edu). 

In  so  doing,  you'll  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  skills  sought  by  employers  and 
adjust  your  curriculum  accordingly,  says  Dolores  Dean,  director  of  career  planning 
and  placement  at  Florida  A&M  University  in  Tallahassee.  And  it  can't  hurt  to  make 
yourself  known  to  employers,  even  if  it  will  be  years  before  you  get  your  diploma. 
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From  the  start  of  his  college  career, 
Michael  Ferguson,  a  recent  graduate  of 
DeVry  Institute,  made  use  of  his  best 
resource  —  the  campus  career  center. 

LaMountain  says  of  DeVry,  "There's 
a  wealth  of  information  here.  We're  in 
the  business  of  helping  people  find 
jobs.  Still,  you'd  be  surprised  how 
many  people  don't  read  our  bulletin 
boards. " 

Career  centers  will  help  you  locate 
internships,  co-ops  and  jobs;  write 
resumes  and  set  up  interviews;  and 
schedule  employer  visits  and  on-cam¬ 
pus  job  fairs.  Many  also  post  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  college  intranet  and 
include  links  to  global  online  sites, 
such  as  www.jobtrak.com. 

But  most  important,  say  the  four 
new  PricewaterhouseCoopers  technol¬ 
ogy  hires,  is  attending  career  fairs  and 
other  mingling  events  when  employers 
are  on  campus. 


"As  you  go  through  luncheons  and 
get-togethers,  you  start  learning  what 
you  should  do.  Attending  these  early 
is  practice  so  you're  ready  when 
you're  actively  job  searching  in  your 
junior  and  senior  years,"  says  Joseph 
Adkins,  a  business  and  MIS  major 
and  another  new  technology  hire  at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


[  What  students  want 

The  right  location 
jis  Duties  and  responsibilities  that 
will  add  value  to  their  resumes 
®  Promotional  opportunities 
«  Corporate  culture  fit 
»  A  good  salary,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  lower  on  the  list  than  the  above 

SOURCE;  DOLORES  DEAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  CAREER  PLAN¬ 
NING  AND  PLACEMENT,  FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY, 
TALLAHASSEE 


Last  year,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  sent 
850  volunteer  recruiters  to  80  college 
campus  career  fairs,  where  they  hired 
between  1,700  and  1,800  students. 
Capital  One  will  visit  nearly  100  cam¬ 
puses  this  school  year  and  accounting 
firm  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  New  York 
hired  more  than  1,200  students  from 
100  college  campuses  last  year. 

Simply  put,  you  can't  attend  too 
many  job  fairs  or  meet  with  too  many 
employers  visiting  your  campus,  says 
John  Flato,  national  direaor  of  univer¬ 
sity  recmiting  at  Ernst  &  Young's  con¬ 
sulting  prartices  division. 

Timothy  Heap,  IT  manager  at 
Pencom  Systems  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  job  placement  firm,  agrees. 
"Career  fairs  can  be  very  helpful  to  the 
candidate  to  understand  who's  hiring. 
You  can  speak  directly  to  recmiting 
firms  and  hiring  companies,"  Heap 

}oh  Search,  page  28 
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Continued  from  page  27 
says.  "They  can  help  you  sanity-check 
whether  you're  making  the  right  deci¬ 
sions  about  your  career  in  the  long 
term.  Do  I  want  to  be  in  management? 
Software  development?" 

Note  that  early  visits  to  the  job  fairs 
will  net  you  more  in  terms  of  informa¬ 
tion,  networking  and  potential  intern¬ 
ships  than  jobs.  The  benefits  are  recog¬ 
nition  and  job  offers  later,  when  you 
begin  interviewing  in  earnest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean. 

No  Substitute  for  Experience 

Internships,  co-ops,  teaching  assis¬ 
tant  work,  summer  jobs,  high  school 
Web  design  projects  —  all  are  invalu¬ 
able  to  getting  that  first  out-of-college 
job  (see  story,  page  50). 

"Having  a  good  internship  will 
give  an  edge  over  other  students.  Any 
type  of  relevant  experience  will  help, " 
Peoples  says.  "And  internships  and  job 
experience  are  an  indicator  of  the  type 
of  challenge  the  student  is  looking 


for"  (see  story,  page  32). 

Job  experience  is  just  as  important. 
In  fact,  many  students  opt  for  job 
experience  rather  than  internships 
because  it  shows  they  can  stick  to  a  job 
and  fit  into  work  culture,  hirers  say. 

In  lieu  of  an  internship,  Ferguson 
cfiose  to  work  as  a  professor's  assistant. 
In  so  doing,  Ferguson  says,  he  gained 
experience  in  programming  languages 
such  as  Visual  Basic  and  C++. 

Of  Resumes  and  Interviews 

It  didn't  hurt  that  Ferguson  also 
gained  soft  skills  such  as  leadership 
and  training,  critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving,  which  employers 
are  looking  for  these  days.  You 
should  also  include  these  soft  skills  on 
your  r&ume  and  be  ready  to  talk  them 
up  during  interviews. 

"You  might  be  the  most  brilliant 
programmer  in  the  world.  But  if  you 
can't  express  your  ideas  verbally  and  in 
writing,  you're  at  a  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage,"  says  Jim  Shunk,  manager  of  cor¬ 


porate  college  recmiting  at  HP  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  "We  look  for  examples  of 
leadership,  initiative,  creativity,  com¬ 
munity  outreach,  technical  compe¬ 
tence  and  job  experience." 

One  of  the  main  areas  employers 
look  at  is  extracurricular  activities,  such 
as  membership  in  business  clubs  as 
well  as  sororities  and  fraternities.  Not 
only  does  such  activity  show  employ¬ 
ers  some  of  that  leadership  and  initia¬ 
tive  they're  looking  for,  but  it  can  also 
mean  more  exposure  for  students. 

"One  thing  that  helped  me  a  lot 
was  that  I  joined  business  clubs  on 
campus,  which  would  introduce 
us  to  firms  like  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers,"  says  economics  and 
computer  science  major  Alex  Shih,  a 
June  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  recent 
hire  at  the  firm.  "I  started  these  in  my 
sophomore  year.  I  met  the  lead 
recruiter  for  Ernst  &  Young  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  association  social  mixer." 

On  r&umes  and  during  interviews, 


Ranked  one  of  the  top  IS  departments! 


Minnesota  Life,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  financial  services  companies,  is  looking  for  bright 
minds  to  help  lead  us  into  the  21st  Century.  Due  to  tremendous  growth  and  our  promote  from 
within  DhiJ»^te^iitstending  iirfoimation  services  career  opportunities  await  you.  The  responsibihties 
of  opp programmer  are  extensive  and  involve  all  phases  of  a  systems’  lifecycle:  designing, 

Cluing,  testing  and  debuMing  new  business  applications  as  well  as  troubleshooting  existing  sys- 
is.  Minnesota  Life's  PC  fcd  client/server  development  arena  includes  PowerBuilder,  C++,  Visual 
,  sic  and  C  applications.  I^tabase  management  products  and  network  operating  systems  include 
h^SQL  server,  DB2,  Acc^,  IMS,  Windows  NT  and  Netware.  Our  current  mainframe  is  IBM's  new 
CJwS  technology. 


Our  intensi's^.j^Tpaced,  four-month  training  program,  includes  computer-based  instruction,  classroom 
multi-media,  and  one-on-one  tutorials.  On  completion  of  training,  information  services  associates  stay 
on  top  of  the  latest  technological  advances  through  continuing  education  programs  including  college 
courses,  in-house  and  external  seminars  and  professional  organization  memberships. 

Your  academic  accomplishments  and  analytical  ability  are  important  as  are  demonstrated  leadership 
ability,  internship  experience  and  other  work-related  experience.  We  place  tremendous  value  on  com- 
jarion  skills  and  are  particularly  interested  in  candidates  with  well-rounded  backgrounds.  While 
the  majmtytJfthercandidates  we  hire  have  backgrounds  in  MIS,  computer  science  and  math,  associ¬ 
ates  with  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  education  have  also  become  successful  information  services 
professionals. 

In  addition  to  full-time  positions,  we  offer  information  services  summer  and  six-month  internships 
to  qualified  candidates.  Our  internship  program  includes  hands-on  experience  and  the  opportunity 
to  preview  real  world  information  services  job  responsibilities. 

To  apply,  please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Ann  Wolbert,  Station  18-3475,  Minnesota  Life, 

400  Robert  Street  North,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101.  Fax  (651)  665-3551. 

E-mail:  recruit@minnesotamutual.com  (ASCII  format  only) 

Visit  our  web  site!  www.minnesotamutual.com 
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■  To,  Work  >  - 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
Minnesota  Life  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  work  environments  tor  informa¬ 
tion  services  professionals  according 
to  Compulerworld  magazine!  Our 
commitment  to  technologies,  training 
programs  and  associate  development 
helped  rank  us  among  the  top  fS 
departments  in  the  country. 


Minnesota  Life 

A  Minnesota  Mutual  Company 


As  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  we  are  committed  to 
cultural  diversity  in  our  workplace. 
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apply  any  experience  you  have 
gleaned  through  clubs,  internships 
and  college  jobs  to  real-life  situa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  emphasize  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  or  leadership 
involvement  in  clubs  or  organiza¬ 
tions,  suggests  Ernst  &  Young's  Flato. 

Polish  your  resume  in  your  junior 
year.  Put  your  relevant  skills,  includ¬ 
ing  your  soft  skills,  on  top,  says 
DeVry  Institute's  LaMountain.  Keep  it 
short.  Then  edit,  edit,  edit.  And  have 
someone  else  proofread  it  —  your 
career  center  can  help. 

"In  your  education,  what  sets  you 
apart  from  other  students?  What  net¬ 
works  have  you  installed?  What  pro¬ 
grams  have  you  written?"  he  says. 
"Show  me  how  you  take  a  concept  and 
apply  it  to  real-world  technologies." 

Then  apply  the  same  tactics  to 
your  interviews,  which  should  begin 
in  earnest  at  the  onset  of  your  senior 
year.  Be  prepared  for  employers  to  ask 
challenging  business  questions. 

Adkins  prepared  for  tough  interview 


questions  through  his  career  center's 
interview  workshops.  "They'd  ask, 
'What  are  your  strengths?  What  are 
your  weaknesses?  Where  do  you  see 
yourself  in  five  years?  How  well  do  you 
work  in  groups?'  There  are  actually 
very  few  technical  questions, "  he  says. 

And  by  all  means,  know  enough 
about  the  company  you're  meeting 
with  to  ask  intelligent  questions  of 
interviewers,  hiring  experts  say. 

If  you  execute  your  strategy  right,  job 
offers  should  start  pouring  in  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November 
of  your  senior  year. 

"Most  top  college  students  get  more 
than  a  half-dozen  job  offers  before  the 
holiday  season,"  Shunk  says. 

The  final  element  of  executing  your 
job  strategy  is  to  plan  for  your  long¬ 
term  career.  All  of  your  research  should 
lead  you  to  this  point.  ■ 


Radcliff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Northern 
California.  Contact  her  at  DeRad@ 
aol.com. 


^  What  employers  want 

College  rec'miters  from  Ernst  ~ 

Young,  HP  and  Capital  One  ail  say  '***^' 

.  that  without  the  ability  to  think 
critically  and  communicate  well, 

»  even  the  most  awesome  technical 
F  skills  won’t  land  you  that  first  job.' 

Thus,  employers  scour  resumes  for  ^ 
job  and  extracurricular  experience 
J  that  demonstrates  nontechnical,  or  ^ 
"soft,"  skills  such  as  the  followirfg: 

«  Analytical  skills 

Communication  skills  (ability  "  ^ 

to  articulate  thoughts) 

« Intelligence  , 

:  ^Interpersonal  skills  ^ 

Ability  to  work  as  a  team  member 
I  Flexibility 

^  n  Ability  to  learn  on  The  fiy 
!  Creativity 
■  ^Commitment 

If  you  want  a  taste  of  Ernst  &  Young's ^ 
rigorous  interview  screening,  take  ** 
its  StrategEY  Zone  test  at  WM/w.  4, 
appliedpsych.com/eystrategy. 
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Software  Architects, 

Inc.  is  an  IT  consult 
ing  and  training 
firm  dedicated 
to  long-term 
client  relation-  ^ 
ships.  We  main¬ 
tain  consistent 
client  satisfaction  by 
providing  the  highest  quality 
technology  solutions  to  meet  our 
clients'  business  needs.  We  seek 
college  grads  interested  in  growing 
a  career  through  business 
applications  development  using 
tools  including: 

•  SQL  Server  •  Oracle 

•  Java  •  Active  X  •  HTML 

•Visual  C++ ‘UNIX 
•  C/C++  •  Sybase 
•Visual  Basic 
•  PowerBuilder 

•  Windows  NT  •  Access 


At  Software  Architects, 
Inc.,  we  care  about 
your  career  devel¬ 
opment  as  much 
as  you  do. 
We  begin  your 
development 
immediately  with 
FastTrack,  a  three 
training  program 
designed  to  help  you  achieve  your 
MCSD.  We  offer  exceptional  compen¬ 
sation,  medical/dental/vision  coverage, 
tuition  reimbursement,  40 1  (k),  profit 
sharing  and  paid  time  off.  Please 
forward  your  resume  to: 

Software  Architects,  Inc. 

Attn:  College  Recruiting 
Four  Westbrook  Corporate  Ctr 
Suite  800 

Westchester,  IL  60 1 54 
Fax:708-531-0277 
E-mail:  mpenny@sark.com 
wvvw.sark.com 


Software 

Architects, 

Inc® 


OFFICES  IN: 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  •  Columbus 
Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  •  Minneapolis  •  Phoenix  ‘Tampa 


EOE 


Carnegie  Mellon 
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manage  it!  * 

. 


technology  f  management 


master  of  information 
systems  management 

areas  of  specialization  include 

•  electronic  commerce 

•  information  security  management 

•  strategic  information  processing 

•  medical  informatics 


web:  www.mism.cmu.edu/home.html 
e-mail:  mism-info(3andrew.cmu.edu 
phone:  1-888-634-9604 
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Technical  recruiting 


has  moved  to  the 

space 


Web,  making  an 
online  r&ume  a  must 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


in  the  job  search 


different  sites,  and 
harried  recruiters  and 
placement  profession¬ 
als  are  trying  to  sift 
through  the  chaff  for 
the  best  of  the  best. 

In  fact,  students  last 
fall  spent  an  average  of 
four  hours  per  week 
online  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  market 
research  firm  Memolink 
Inc.  in  Denver. 

But  don't  expect  to  land 
a  job  just  by  going 
online.  The  resume  usu¬ 
ally  is  only  the  initial  part 
of  a  process  that  involves 
all  the  traditional  job 
hunting  experiences,  such 
as  phone  calls  and  face- 
to-face  interviews  (see 
story,  page  26). 

"Online  recmiting  is  still  a 
connection  vehicle,"  says 
Randall  Balthrop,  a  college 


The 
answer  is 
fairly  simple, 
say  recruiters  and 
recent  graduates.  With  so 
many  resumes  out  there,  an 
online  resume  won't  auto¬ 
matically  attract  a  hoard  of 
hungry  job  recruiters  to 
your  door  without  a  little 
thought  and  preparation. 

That's  because  there  are 
so  many  entry-level  people 
placing  their  resume  on  the 


If  you  post  it,  will  they 
come? 

That's  a  good  question 
to  ask  this  time  of  year,  as 
thousands  and  thousands 
of  students  begin  posting 
an  onslaught  of  resumes  to 
online  job  banks  across  the 
Internet. 


recruiting  consultant  and  a 
member  of  the  Colorado 
Technical  Recruiters  Net¬ 
work  in  Denver.  "You  still 
need  personal  interaction 
skills  to  get  the  actual  job." 

However,  experts  agree 
that  online  job  hunting  is  a 
crucial  way  for  students 
looking  for  IT  jobs  to  get 
their  resumes  out  to  the 
widest  audience  and  to 
increase  their  chances  of 
landing  the  best  job  pos¬ 
sible  or  at  least  create  a 
good  first  impression. 

Appearance  Counts 

To  begin  with,  online 
resumes  should  be  short 
and  sweet  —  one  page  tops, 
the  length  of  a  typical 
8  1/2-by-ll  printed  page, 
say  recruiters. 

Start  with  a  concise  and 
specific  objective,  like  data¬ 
base  work  or  networking  or 
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application  development, 
to  let  recruiters  know 
exactly  what  you're  look¬ 
ing  for  up  front,  Balthrop 
says.  "You  won't  have  any 
exact  work  experience  in 
most  cases,  so  you  have  to 
let  employers  know  what 
to  look  for,"  he  adds. 

And  you  need  to  list  what 
work  experience  you  do 
have  in  a  way  that  will 
attract  recruiters.  Keywords 
—  quite  literally  —  are  the 
key  here  and  important 
because  recruiters  go  to  job 
sites  and  hunt  through 
resumes  using  keyword 
search  engines.  If  you  don't 
have  work  experience,  key¬ 
words  can  include  specific 
classes  you  took  that  fall 
that  match  your  objective. 

"As  I  talked  to  more  and 
more  potential  employers, 

I  found  they  would  ask 
very  similar  questions  about 
classes  taken  [and]  pro¬ 
gramming  languages,"  says 
Will  Farrell,  an  intern  at 
Spectra  Logic  Corp.  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  Based  on  the 
questions  he  heard,  he  built 
his  resume  to  answer  those 
questions  ahead  of  time. 

"When  I  am  looking  to 
fill  a  position  with  a  college 
graduate,  I  look  for  certain 
classes  listed  in  the  resumC  ” 
agrees  Troy  Bettinger,  chief 
talent  scout  at  Spectra  Logic. 
Because  his  company  deals 
with  storage  technology,  he 
looks  for  classes  with  key¬ 
words  like  "data  stmctures" 
in  them. 

After  the  education  sec¬ 
tion,  go  to  relevant  work 
experience,  also  using  key¬ 
words  related  to  your  objec¬ 
tive.  These  can  include  cer¬ 
tification  you've  earned 
in  school,  such  as  Microsoft 
Certified  Systems  Engineer. 

Milo  Simpson,  a  graduate 
of  Duke  University,  landed 


a  job  at  Trilogy  Software 
Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
his  online  job  search  incJud- 
ed  posting  his  resume  to 
CollegeHire.com.  Simpson 
says  through  his  search¬ 
ing,  he  learned  that  "no¬ 
body  is  going  to  hire  you 
off  the  look/layout/key¬ 
word  management  of  your 
resume  alone.  They  are  all 
going  to  check  out  your 
technical  skills  first." 

While  many  people  will 
include  hobbies  and  inter¬ 
ests  on  resumes,  recruiters 
say  you  shouldn't  include 
too  much  personal  infor¬ 
mation  or  links  to  person¬ 
al  Web  sites  on  the  online 
resume.  "Personal  informa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  included 
in  any  resumC  online  or 
paper,"  Balthrop  says.  "I 
would  rather  call  the  person 
directly."  But  contact  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  exact  and 
easy  to  find,  he  adds. 

And  while  e-mail  is  a  time- 
saver  in  online  job  hunting, 
make  sure  to  include  a  mail¬ 
ing  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber,  too,  Balthrop  says.  One 
note  on  the  phone  number 
listed:  Make  sure  the  greet¬ 
ing  you  leave  is  profession¬ 
al,  so  an  awful  answering 
machine  message  won't  turn 
off  recmiters  who  liked  your 
resume. 

Finally,  a  great  way  to  find 
the  best  look  for  your  online 
resume  is  to  go  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  see  what  kinds  of 
resumes  are  being  posted  in 
your  field.  Because  there  are 
thousands  of  resumes  out 
there,  you'll  have  a  lot  of 
opportunities  to  see  what 
styles  your  competition  is 
using  to  attract  employers.  ISk 


Ouellette  is  a  freelance 
writer  in  Scarborough,  Maine. 
Contact  him  at  tim_free@ 
yahoo,  com. 


The  How  and  Where 

Creating  an  online  resume  today  is  no  harder  than  writing 
up  your  resume  the  traditional  way  —  with  a  word  processor. 

Almost  all  Internet  job  sites  now  have  their  own  resume 
builders,  which  walk  you  through  screens  that  require  you  to 
enter  all  the  relevant  information.  At  the  very  least,  most 
sites  allow  you  to  cut  and  paste  pieces  of  a  resume  created 
on  a  word  processor  to  the  Web  site. 

For  example,  CollegeHire.com  includes  a  resume  builder 
and  requires  job  seekers  to  fill  out  a  survey  to  provide 
employers  with  more  specific  information.  There  are  no  "best 
sites"  on  which  to  post  your  resume.  The  best  site  for  you  will 
be  the  one  that  helps  you  land  a  job,  although  it  is  helpful  to 
find  sites  with  a  large  population  of  students  looking  for  IT 
jobs,  rather  than  just  a  generic  job  search  site. 

Some  sites  are  more  popular  than  others  for  students 
posting  resumes.  For  example,  JobDirect.com,  Jobtrak.com 
and  Hotjobs.com  received  the  top  votes  among  students  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Memolink.  But  recruiters  recommend  that  you 
don't  post  to  too  many  places,  saying  it's  better  to  have  a 
specific  plan  and  target  certain  sites  to  achieve  your  goals. 

"You  have  to  be  able  to  keep  on  top  of  where  your  resume 
is,  monitor  it  and  know  who  may  be  looking  at  the  resume," 
says  Randall  Balthrop,  a  college  recruiting  consultant. 

A  good  bet  is  to  keep  your  resume  on  at  least  one  major 
site,  like  Monster.com,  which  handles  thousands  of  resumes. 
But  don't  rule  out  smaller,  less  glitzy  sites.  Some  small  sites 
are  regional,  which  may  work  better  than  some  of  the  larger 
sites  if  you  want  to  find  a  job  in  that  specific  region,  says  Troy 
Bettinger,  chief  talent  scout  at  Spectra  Logic. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  employers  pay  for  the  right  to  see 
your  resumes  on  these  sites.  Because  some  smaller  employers 
and  start-up  firms  can't  afford  to  subscribe  to  a  lot  of  job 
sites,  you  may  be  ignoring  opportunities  at  those  firms.  One 
good  way  to  tap  these  companies  is  to  find  job  sites  that  are 
also  free  to  employers,  Balthrop  says. 

Finally,  don't  use  job  sites  just  for  posting  resumes.  Many 
include  articles  with  tips  on  resume  preparation,  interview¬ 
ing  and  news  about  the  job  market  in  general.  For  example, 
Stephanie  Brancaforte  landed  a  job  through  Jobtrak  by 
searching  the  site's  alumni  database  for  contacts  from  her 
alma  mater,  Princeton  University.  "I  thought  Jobtrak  was  a 
very  expedient,  low-hassle  way  of  researching  jobs,"  she  says. 

She  says  she  liked  the  fact  that  she  didn't  have  to  jump 
through  hoops  to  get  the  information  she  needed.  Searching 
through  the  data  was  straightforward,  she  says. 

By  using  these  tools,  students  will  help  improve  their  suc¬ 
cess  rate  with  online  resumes. 

Online  resumes  don't  take  the  place  of  personal  contact, 
good  experience  or  class  work.  But  the  online  world  is  help¬ 
ing  to  widen  job  searches  and  speed  up  the  process  of  get¬ 
ting  good  contacts  —  if  you  plan  ahead  and  know  where 
you'll  be  placing  your  resume  and  who  will  be  looking  at  it. 

~  Tim  Ouellette 
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Internships  offer 
you  a  chance  to 
get  a  taste  of 
the  working  world 
—  and  build  a 
fffeume  —  before 
comnnitting  to  a 
■  "  full'time  job 


David  Lynch  s  summer 
hternship  at  Kraft  Foods 
helped  him  land  a  full'time 
job  there  after  graduation 


David  Lynch,  25,  says  he 
"had  no  idea  what  to 
expect"  last  year  when  he 
accepted  a  paid  summer 
internship  in  the  information  technol¬ 
ogy  department  at  Kraft  Foods  Inc.  in 
Northfield,  Ill. 

"All  I  knew  was  that  I'd  be  program¬ 
ming,"  says  Lynch,  who  at  the  time  was 
in  his  senior  year  at  Northern  Illinois 
University.  "I  didn't  know  how  com¬ 
fortable  I  would  be  in  a  corporate  set¬ 
ting  day  to  day." 

In  hindsight,  "I  definitely  made  the 
right  decision  coming  here  as  an 
intern,"  Lynch  says.  "The  people  I  was 
working  with  went  out  of  their  way  to 
show  the  team  of  interns  the  ropes  and 
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get  us  some  good  experience."  Today, 
he's  on  the  fast  track:  Kraft  hired  him 
after  graduation  in  December  as  a  full¬ 
time  employee  and  after  just  six 
months  promoted  him  to  senior  busi¬ 
ness  analyst. 

Lynch  learned  that  summer  intem- 
ips  —  the  little  sisters  of  co-op  pro- 
fams  (see  story,  page  33)  —  are  key  to 
iding  better  jobs  in  IT.  Internships 
jy  off  for  the  companies  that  offer 
lem,  too,  says  Margaret  Schweer, 
irector  of  human  resources  at  Kraft. 
"Our  hope  is  that  after  a  series  of 
internships,  we've  created  a  long-term 
relationship  with  a  talented  person," 
she  says,  adding  that  79%  of  the 
interns  at  Kraft  eventually  take  full¬ 
time  positions  with  the  company. 

Internships  provide  budding  IT 
professionals  with  real-life,  hands-on 
experience  students  can't  get  in  college 
classrooms  or  labs.  "I  have  learned  so 
much  more  working  here  than  I  do  at 
school,"  says  20-year-old  Nate  Barney, 
a  junior  at  Nashville's  David  Lipscomb 
University  who  is  already  in  his  fourth 
year  as  an  interning  computer  pro- 
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grammer  at  Hamilton  Sundstrand 
Corp.  in  Rockford,  Ill.  Barney's  hands- 
on  experience  programming  in  C, 
Fortran  and  Unix  "will  look  great  on 
the  resume  later  on,"  says  Wayne 
Orrison,  who  heads  up  the  internship 
program  at  the  company 

Without  that  hands-on  learning,  stu¬ 
dents  can  have  a  much  tougher  time 
after  graduation.  Although  internships 
don't  guarantee  job  offers,  they  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  their  likelihood. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by 
the  engineering  department  at  Iowa 
State  University  in  Ames,  students  with 
internships  related  to  their  anticipated 
career  fields  stand  a  91%  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  job  in  that  field  after  graduation, 
while  students  who  do  no  internship 
work  have  only  a  53%  chance. 

"If  I  have  a  choice  between  a  student 
with  experience  and  none,  guess  which 
one  I'll  choose, "  Orrison  says. 

Of  course,  not  all  internships  are 
created  equal.  Fortunately,  nearly  all  of 


those  in  computer  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  are  paid  positions.  But  salaries 
and  other  compensation  vary,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  experience  and  number  of 
college  credits  the  intern  has  under  his 
belt.  Aud  though  some  positions  may 
allow  students  to  work  on  exciting 
projects  with  cutting-edge  technolo¬ 
gies,  others  may  be  nothing  more  than 
glorified  gofer-ships. 

Good  internships  are  hard  to  land 
because  employers  select  from  a  large 
pool  of  applicants.  Schweer  says  Kraft 
picks  and  chooses  its  interns  from 
several  colleges  and  universities.  "We 
are  very  selective.  We  look  for  the 
same  things  we  would  look  for  in  a 
full-time  employee, "  she  says. 

It's  critical  for  you  to  present  your¬ 
self  as  if  you  were  applying  for  a  "real" 
job  because,  after  all,  employers  are 
looking  for  interns  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  suitable  future  employees. 

Schweer  says  Kraft  looks  at  a  stu¬ 
dent's  "ability  to  take  on  important 


projects,  to  function  in  teams,  to  get 
real  work  done. " 

Because  good  internships  don't 
grow  on  trees,  it's  incumbent  upon  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  some  up-front  research. 
Many  organizations  require  a  specific 
grade-point  average  (3.0  is  common), 
but  others  have  no  more  specific 
requirements  than  hiring  students 
who  are  smart  and  hardworking.  Some 
companies,  such  as  Kraft,  may  look  at 
the  specific  courses  you've  taken. 

"We  encourage  students  to  have 
done  research  in  areas  that  they  feel 
they'd  like  to  work  in  because  we  try  to 
match  them  to  projects  in  those  areas," 
Schweer  says. 

Even  if  the  internship  doesn't  ulti¬ 
mately  correspond  to  the  career  you 
pursue  later,  the  experience  will  be  crit¬ 
ical  in  helping  you  determine  what  you 
want  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your  life.  I 


Fryer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 
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What  You  Should  Know  About  Internships 


Across  the  board,  students 
and  internship  directors  alike 
encourage  students  to  begin 
taking  internship  positions  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"It's  not  too  soon  to  think 
about  taking  an  internship 
program  as  a  freshman,"  says 
Margaret  Schweer,  director 
of  human  resources  at  Kraft 
Foods  Inc. 

To  land  the  internships  that 
pave  the  way  for  rewarding 
careers  in  IT,  program  direc¬ 
tors,  IT  managers  and  fellow 
students  advise  the  following: 

Do  Your  Research 

Many  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  formal  internship 
arrangements  with  local  com¬ 
panies  and  dedicated  intern¬ 
ship  coordinators  whose  job  it 
is  to  match  students  with  out¬ 
side  organizations.  As  a  first 
step,  check  in  with  your 


school's  director  and  find  out 
what  kinds  of  programs  your 
school  is  involved  with.  Next, 
make  sure  you  hit  the  job  fairs 
at  your  campus. 

Another  good  place  to 
look  is  Jobtrak  (www.jobtrak. 
com),  which  matches  interns  at 
some  900  schools  with  various 
programs. 

Students  who  successfully 
complete  programs  are  often 
offered  jobs,  so  look  for  intern¬ 
ships  in  places  where  you  can 
imagine  living  and  at  firms  with 
which  you'd  like  to  be  allied. 

Consider  Your  Options 

Think  generally  about  the 
kind  of  environment  you  want 
to  be  working  in  two,  five  or 
even  10  years  down  the  road, 
and  then  choose  an  internship 
program  that  will  start  you 
moving  in  that  direction. 

For  example,  if  you  imagine 


eventually  earning  your  Ph.D. 
or  doing  advanced  research, 
an  on-campus  internship  in 
your  college's  engineering  or 
computer  science  department 
or  in  IT  services  makes  sense, 
suggests  Stanford  University 
internship  coordinator  Natalie 
Lundstein.  Also  consider 
whether  you'd  like  to  work 
in  a  consultancy  or  as  part 
of  an  IT  staff.  David  Lynch, 
who  had  an  internship  in 
the  IT  department  acKr 
Foods  last  year,  says 
"thought  long  and 
about  each,  interyli 
people  in  both  con| 
and  in-house  positiSf 


The  Tan  Factor 

Summer  internships  are 
a  critical  part  of  landing  a 
job  after  graduation.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  you 
should  sacrifice  ail  of  your 


summer  vacations,  says 
Kimberly  Zern,  a  junior  at 
Ursinus  College  in  Collegeville, 
Pa.,  and  a  summer  intern  in 
the  IT  department  of  SKF  USA 
Inc.,  also  in  Collegeville.  |jern 
worked  as  a  sun-basking 
Continued  on  | 
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There  are  plenty  of  graduates 
with  good  grades,  but  we*re 
looking  for  students  witb 
dreams  and  ambition.  People 
who  want  tf)  take  on  challenges; 
build  jetliners,  fighter  planes, 
the  Space  Station.  People  who 
want  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  pro|ects  they  work  on.  If 
you’re  studying  engineering, 
computing,  or  another  technical 
discipline  and  have  big  dreams 
to  go  along  with  your  degree, 
submit  your  resume  to  Boeing  at 
www,boeing,  com/employment 
or  mail  it  to  The  Boeing 
Company,  P.O.  Box  3707, 

M/C  6H-PR,  003711, 

Seattle, WA  98124-2207. 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Boeing  Company  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  (jnnlifted 
people  available  ivithout  regard  to  race, 
^  color,  religion,  national  origin,  gender, 
sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  or  status 
Jts  a  disabled  or  Vietnam-era  veteran 

w'wwdmeing.com/empkrytnmt 


to  invent  something 
to  help  the  homeless 
to  pity  qlf  n/y  lomis 
to  meet  CoUn  Powell 
to  fly  in  spnee 
to  write  n  book 
to  use  my  degree 
to  t'ly  hnse  jmnping 
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Continued  from  page  33 
guard  in  the  three  summers 
prior  to  her  internship. 
Though  she  thinks  her  job 
at  SKF  has  provided  her  with 
fantastic  exposure  to  the 
workplace,  she  also  realizes 
she'll  only  be  young  once. 

"I  plan  to  enjoy  next  sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  work  9  to  5,"  she  says.  If 
you  don't  want  to  sacrifice 
your  summers,  consider  a 
co-op  during  the  school  year 
(see  story,  page  36). 

Find  a  Good  Match 

Once  you've  settled  on 
the  location  of  the  internship 
and  the  kind  of  organization 
you're  after,  you'll  want  to  ask 
questions. 

The  internship  director 
of  the  CIA  in  Washington 
(whose  name  can't  be 


revealed)  suggests  that  stu¬ 
dents  find  out  about  "the 
mission  of  the  organization; 
the  type  of  work  interns  per¬ 
form;  the  salary  and  benefits; 
the  availability  of  short-term 
housing  and  whether  the 
organization  will  help  arrange 
it;  and  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses." 

Speak  to  the  hiring  man¬ 
ager  with  whom  you'll  be 
working,  and  find  out  what 
kind  of  work  you'll  be  of¬ 
fered.  And  talk  with  workers 
in  the  department  —  find 
out  how  long  they've  been 
working  at  the  company  and 
try  to  get  a  sense  of  their  job 
satisfaction. 

In  applying  for  internships, 
make  sure  you're  aiming  for  a 
position  that  will  allow  you  to 
do  real-life  project  work,  not 
just  paper-pushing. 


"The  ideal  internship  is  part 
of  a  program  where  you're 
exposed  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment,"  says  Lundstein. 

Look  for  Variety 

If  you  don't  have  your 
heart  absolutely  set  on  being 
a  C++  programmer,  then  aim 
for  internships  that  will  give 
you  a  variety  of  experiences, 
making  it  easier  to  discover 
your  passions. 

For  example,  interns  at  the 
CIA  work  on  a  spectrum  of 
exciting  projects  —  research 
on  weapons,  testing,  analysis, 
Web  site  development  and 
network  design,  among 
others. 

"I  like  the  opportunity  to 
be  in  an  organization  where 
you  can  work  on  a  number  of 
different  things,"  says  a  com¬ 
puter  science  major  now  in 


her  second  internship  at 
the  agency. 

Be  Sure  To  Apply  Early 
Michelle  R.  Conway,  now 
an  intern  at  an  Internet  com¬ 
pany,  learned  this  lesson  the 
hard  way.  In  applying  for  her 
first  internship  last  year,  she 
waited  until  the  last  minute 
and  "just  did  a  brute  force 
search  on  the  Web." 

She  accepted  the  first  offer 
that  came  in,  at  a  company 
an  hour's  commute  from  her 
home.  Although  Conway 
enjoyed  the  internship,  she 
regrets  that  she  didn't  have 
more  options.  "I  would  start 
applying  early,"  she  advises. 

The  best  time  to  apply 
is  January  and  February, 
Schweer  says. 

—  Bronwyn  Fryer 
More  on  page  36 
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Performance  from  Experience 


Advance  technology  as  you  transform  your  career 

Telcordia  Talent 


At  Telcordia  Technologies,  we’re  solving  customer  problems  by 
creating  next  generation  networks.  Clearly  cutting-edge,  these 
networks  offer  high-speed  transport  and  switching  of  voice,  fax, 
data  and  video  in  an  integrated,  packet-based  manner.  If  you’re 
ready  to  accomplish  more  with  an  agile,  aggressive  and  entre¬ 
preneurial  leader.. .consider  Telcordia  Technologies. 

The  demand  for  our  unique  expertise  is  creating  opportunities 
for  individuals  who  are  pursuing  undergraduate  and/or  graduate 
degrees  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 


'  Computer  Science 
Electrical  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 


•  Systems  Engineering 

•  Operations  Research 

•  Technical  Communications 


We  offer  industiy-renowned,  on-the-job  training,  tuition 
reimbursement  and  a  wide  variety  of  on-going  professional 
development  courses.  Our  impressive  benefits  package  also 
includes  a  comprehensive  compensation  package  featuring 
generous  stock  options  and  401(k)  savings  plans  unique  to  a 
100%  employee-owned  company.  Please  forward  your  resume, 
indicating  area  of  interest  and  Dept  Code  243,  to:  e-mail: 
jobs@telcordia.com  (please  note  that  only  ASCII  documents 
with  no  attachments  will  be  accepted);  Telcordia 
Technologies,  Recruiting  &  Staffing,  6  Corporate  Place, 
Piscataway,  NJ  08854.  Only  applicants  who  are  being 
considered  will  be  contacted.  No  phone  calls  or  agencies, 
please.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


An  SAIC  Company 
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Co-Ops:  Preferential  Treatment 


Wayne  Orrison,  who  runs 
the  internship  program  at 
Hamilton  Sundstrand  Corp., 
makes  no  bones  about  which 
students  his  company  likes  to 
hire.  Those  from  the  16 
on-campus  cooperative  edu¬ 
cation,  a.k.a.  co-op,  programs 
at  Midwestern  schools  are 
the  ones  who  get  the  first 
shot. 

"If  there's  a  choice  for  an 
assignment  with  more  meat, 
we  want  to  see  the  co-op 
student,  rather  than  the 
intern,  get  it,"  Orrison  says. 
"The  co-op  is  the  team  from 
which  we  hire." 

Strictly  speaking,  a  co-op 
program  isn’t  an  internship, 
which  is  usually  defined  as  a 
one-time-only,  sometimes 
unpaid  work  experience. 


Rather,  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  plan  that  integrates 
academic  study  and  paid, 
real-world  work  experience. 
More  than  1,000  educational 
institutions  have  formal  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  they  "cooper¬ 
ate"  with  business,  industry, 
government  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  agencies 
to  offer  work  assignments 
related  to  students'  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  career 
objectives. 

Cooperative  education 
students  generally  receive 
preferential  treatment  over 
interns  because  they  are  in 
the  company  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  (nine  months, 
as  opposed  to  a  summer 
internship's  three  months). 


Co-op  positions  also  pay  bet¬ 
ter:  Hamilton  Sundstrand,  for 
example,  pays  co-op  students 
80%  of  what  it  would  pay  a 
full-time  employee  fresh  out 
of  college,  but  interns  receive 
about  60%. 

Only  students  in  officially 
recognized,  college-moni¬ 
tored  programs  are  bona  fide 
co-op  students,  who  earn 
credits  and  money  while  they 
progress  toward  attaining 
their  degrees.  Generally,  a 
co-op  student  is  an  upper- 
division  (junior-  or  senior- 
level)  student  who  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree.  Students 
usually  work  a  minimum  of 
two  co-op  terms. 

How  do  you  apply?  First, 
check  with  your  on-campus 
internship  director's  office  or 


career  center  to  make  sure 
your  school  participates  in 
a  co-op  program.  Applying 
usually  involves  filling  out 
forms  and  providing  a 
resume  and  possibly  a  cover 
letter.  It  also  requires  an 
in-depth  screening  interview 
with  the  co-op  director  and 
the  company  offering  the 
position.  Plan  on  taking  an 
entire  semester  to  interview 
for  and  Hnd  a  co-op  job. 

In  general,  students  can 
apply  for  co-ops  as  early  as 
their  sophomore  years  and 
can  maintain  their  co-op  stu¬ 
dent  status  through  gradua¬ 
tion,  although  they  can't 
qualify  for  the  program  if 
they  have  less  than  a  year 
to  go  before  graduation. 

—  Bronwyn  Fryer 


If  you’re  looking  for  a  sign 
before  changing  careers, 
here  it  is. 


Computerworld  named  the  Principal  Financial  Group® 

one  of  the  best  places  to  work,  1 998. 

The  Principal  Financial  Group,  a  leading  financial  services  company,  is  committed 
to  being  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology.  And  we  are  looking  for  individuals 
with  the  the  same  goal.  As  a  member  of  our  IT  community,  your  responsibilities 
will  include  coding  mainframe  applications,  developing  software  in  a  client-server 
environment,  analyzing  and  designing  systems,  and  administering  networks. 

We  also  provide  the  best  employee  benefits,  such  as  continuing  education,  wellness 
centers,  multi-cultural  resource  groups,  work' life  programs,  and  an  excellent  401  (k) 
package  and  pension  plan. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  with  a  financial  leader  that  is  also  an  IT  leader,  send 
your  resume  online  at  www.principal.com  or  mail  it  to: 


Principal  Financial  Group 
Human  Resources-ACWS99 
Des  Moines,  lA  50392-0550 
TDD:  515-248-0159 
Fax:  800-388-4740  or  515-247-5874 


Plan  Ahead.  Get  Ahead. 


Financial 

Group 


Affirmative  Actina  Equal  Opporlunity  Employer 
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(ambridq?  Technology  Partners  is  a  new  breed  of  international  management 
consultants.  We  need  high-energy,  creative  people  to  join  our  open  and 
informal  environment  and  help  our  clients  transform  their  businesses,  (ome 
work  in  place  of  opportunity  where  enthusiam  is  contagious,  where  you  will 
be  encouraged  to  stretch  yourself,  to  excel  in  your  own  right,  to  have  fun...  to 
make  great  things  happen  for  yourself,  the  team,  and  the  client. 

We  have  opportunities  available  in  our  offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
including: 

•  Associate  Developers  •  Systems  Analysts 

*  Senior  Developers  •  Assimilation  Solutions 

Consultants 

We  offer  extremely  competitive  salaries  and  an  outstanding  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing:  a  Wellness  program,  annual  bonus  program  and  an  employee  stock  purchase  plan. 
If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  our  team,  please  forward  your  resume, 
including  salary  requirements  to:  kryan@ctp.com  or  to  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners,  304  Vassar  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02139,  Attention:  College  Recruiting  or 
Fax  to:  (617)  374-2000. 

Creating  Positive  Energy  WWW.Ctp.COUl 

Through  Our  Commitment 
to  Equal  Opportunity 
M/F/D/V. 


♦ 


Cambridge  Technology  Partners 
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We're  looking  for  a  very  particular  type  of  person.  Talented. 

At  NCR,  it  really  is  what's  inside  that  counts.  It's  our  business  to  understand  our  clients'  customers  as  individuals  - 
and  then  help  them  make  the  most  of  this  valuable  information.  NCR's  full-service  IT  solutions  empower 
businesses  to  develop  stronger  customer  relationships,  determine  key  trends  and  then  devise  the  most  effective 
strategies.  In  fact,  four  of  the  top  five  U.S.  retailers,  three  of  the  top  five  U.S.  airlines,  and  the  majority  of 
the  world's  leading  banks  and  telecommunications  companies  come  to  us  for  I.T.  solutions. 

With  challenges  like  these,  it's  no  wonder  we  seek  out  the  strongest,  most  innovative  minds  today's  competitive 
I.T.  industry  has  to  offer  -  super  talented  people  just  like  you.  We  seek  highly  skilled  professionals  for  the 
following  positions.  Opportunities  are  located  in  Atlanta,  GA,  San  Diego,  CA,  Woodbridge,  NJ  and  Dayton,  OH. 

•  Software  Engineers  •  RF  Design  Engineers  •  Systems  Engineers 

•  Electrical  Engineers  •  IT  Consultants  •  Developers 

•  Database  Consultants  •  Marketing  Professionals  •  Project  Managers 

•  Application  Software  Developers 

All  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science,  IS  or  Business  (MIS  preferred). 

Imagine  the  career  you  always  knew  possible,  appearing  right  before  your  eyes.  Imagine  your  future  with 
NCR.  For  immediate  consideration,  forward  your  resume  to:  NCR,  RO.  Box  1084,  Findlay,  OH  45839;  or 
e-mail  to;  ncr(g)aon-hros.com.  Please  reference  Source  Code:  NCADCOMWO  in  subject  line. 


^NCR 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V. 


Transforming  Transactions  Into  Relationships 
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Computerworld's  Career  Adviser  answers  questions  from 
recent  grads  and  students  entering  the  IT  workforce 


By  Fran  Quittel 


Computerworld's  career  adviser  took  a  break  from  her  bimonthly 
advice  column  to  answer  some  letters  from  IT  professionals  new  to 
the  work  world.  Here's  what  she  had  to  say: 


CAREERS  IN 
THE  WEB  WORLD 
Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  want  to  know  about  Web 
careers.  During  school,  I  was 
the  webmaster  for  a  site,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  I  can  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  at  this  now  that  I'm  grad¬ 
uating  or  whether  I  should 
choose  Web  marketing  or  a 
more  technical  Web  career. 

What's  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  webmaster,  Web  devel¬ 
oper  and  Web  programmer? 
Is  the  Web  a  good  place  to 
focus  my  attention?  Should 
I  become  a  Web  designer  or 
focus  on  Web  marketing? 

—  Web  Psyched 


Dear  Psyched: 

To  differentiate  between  the 
various  titles  you  mentioned, 
I  asked  Craig  Newmark  for 
his  opinion  on  the  differences 
among  the  positions.  New¬ 
mark  is  an  experienced  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  and  founder  of 
Craig's  List,  an  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  board  and  communi¬ 
ty  site  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area's  Internet  community 
{www.craigslist.org).  His  cate¬ 
gories  cover  the  basics. 

A  Web  designer  or  informa¬ 
tion  architect  is  most  often  a 
person  who  does  graphic  arts 
or  who  works  on  the  entire 


information  design  of  the  site. 
That  person  typically  has  more 
design  and  visual  skills,  might 
use  tools  like  Photoshop  and 
understands  how  to  capture 
users'  eyeballs  and  graphically 
present  information  to  them. 

A  Web  developer  is  typically  a 
programmer  who  has  a  soft¬ 
ware  development  background 
and  who  knows  programming 
languages  such  as  C,  C-i-+, 
Java  and  object-oriented  code 
development  in-depth.  This  ca¬ 
reer  is  geared  toward  a  more 
analytical,  hard-core  technical 
programming  type. 

A  webmaster  is  most  often 
concerned  with  the  operational 
aspects  of  the  site:  how  often 
content  is  updated,  whether 
the  site  stays  up  (or  goes  down), 
what  the  reports  are  regarding 
hits  per  page  and  what  tools 
run  on  the  site. 

If  you're  interested  in  a  career 
in  Web  marketing,  that's  a 
whole  other  issue.  Check  out 
www.dmnews.com  or  www. 
industrystandard.com  as  well  as 
a  whole  list  of  Internet  chan¬ 
nels  at  www.internet.com/ 
sections/marketing.html. 

Because  you  claim  a  webmas¬ 
ter  background,  interviewers 
will  grill  you  plenty  about  the 
depth  of  your  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  accomplishments. 


Expect  to  explain  in-depth 
what  you  did  as  a  webmaster: 
Were  you  working  just  an  hour 
a  week  or  were  you  spending  a 
lot  of  your  time  keeping  a  busy 
site  running?  Did  you  have  to 
deliver  a  site  on  time?  Did  you 
handle  project  management  or 
work  in  a  team?  Was  quality 
control  involved?  Did  you  have 
to  maintain  a  site  that  changed 
weekly?  Was  there  software 
involved  that  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  behind  the  site  or  just  a 
set  of  static  pages?  Were  your 
tasks  "real"  or  classroom  ex¬ 
ercises?  Did  you  develop 
team  skills?  These  are  some 
typical  questions. 

Last,  be  careful  about  the 
Web  employer  you  select.  The 
stock  of  many  Internet  com¬ 
panies  has  gone  down  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30%  this  year. 

ORACLE  DATABASE 

CAREERS 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I'm  fresh  out  of  school 
with  programming  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  through  co-op 
work  terms.  I'm  interested 
in  pursuing  an  information 
technology  career  related  to 
databases,  but  I’m  unsure  of 
the  types  of  positions  avail¬ 
able.  Would  it  be  best  to 
pursue  an  Oracle  database 
administrator  position  or  to 
work  toward  my  master's 
degree? 

—  DBA 


Dear  DBA: 

Aside  from  Oracle  database 
administrator  jobs,  which  are 
a  fine  choice,  if  you  visit  www. 
hotjobs.com,  www.monster.com, 
www.careermosaic.com  or 
www.dice.com,  you'll  see  plen¬ 
ty  of  database  jobs,  including 
data  warehousing,  database 
modeling,  IT  consulting,  appli¬ 
cations  development  and 
e-commerce  positions. 

But  don't  get  excited  yet. 
These  sites  list  lots  of  jobs,  but 
you  have  little  experience,  and 
many  of  the  jobs  listed  are 
through  agencies.  So  go  there 
for  information,  but  market 
yourself  through  your  school, 
its  career  center  and  job  fairs. 
Or  use  Web  sites  like  www. 
jobtrak.com,  www.jobdirect.com 
and  www.collegehire.com  for 
that  initial  entry-level  position, 
because  most  employers  won't 
pay  agency  fees  for  recently 
graduated  talent. 

If  you're  particularly  indus¬ 
trious,  generate  your  own  job 
leads  by  going  to  www.oracle. 
com.  The  company's  annual 
report  reveals  customer  suc¬ 
cess  stories  and  partners.  Here, 
you'll  also  get  a  feel  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  industries  that  use  Oracle 
technology,  which  can  help  you 
focus  even  more. 

Like  many  high-tech  firms, 
Oracle  has  an  excellent  student- 
focused  job  site  with  sample 
listings  that  explain  the  nuances 
( WWW.  oracle,  com/college/). 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOE  FOURNIER 


See  our  next  question  regard- 
ing  the  value  of  a  master's 
degree  vs.  work  experience  now 
(also  see  story,  page  46). 

CERTIFICATIONS  VS. 

A  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  am  27  years  old  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
civil  engineering.  After  work¬ 
ing  for  four  years,  I  felt  I  had 
made  the  wrong  career  choice. 
So  I  started  a  master's  degree 
program  in  computer  science 
and  have  spent  a  year  taking 
prerequisite  computer  lan¬ 
guage  courses  such  as  Java,  C, 
SPARC  and  Assembly. 

I'm  disappointed  that  the 
curriculum  is  technical  and 
math-based  and  lacks  applica¬ 
tions  work.  The  classes  aren't 
difficult,  but  I  wonder  how 
well  they  are  training  me  for 
a  real  job  in  the  computer 
industry.  Should  I  get  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Certified  Systems 
Engineer  (MCSE)  or  Certified 
NetWare  Engineer  (CNE)  certi¬ 
fication,  which  I  think  would 
give  me  real-world  training? 

I'm  afraid  that  five  to  10 
years  from  now  I  will  regret 
not  having  that  master's 
degree.  What  advice  could 
you  give  me  as  far  as  getting  a 
degree  vs.  certification? 

—  Waffling  in  West  Orange 

Dear  Waffling: 

Your  question  is  a  good  one, 
and  it's  asked  by  many.  "While 
both  paths  offer  excellent 
upside,  [you]  would  get  a  much 
higher  starting  salary  by  sticking 
with  the  master's  in  computer 
science  than  by  switching  to 
an  MCSE  or  a  CNE  program," 
says  Norman  Matloff,  professor 
of  computer  science  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis. 

Plus,  Matloff  says,  you  "can 
solve  a  lack  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  curriculum  by  either 
getting  involved  in  research 


projects  by  doing  a  master's 
thesis;  working  as  a  graduate 
research  assistant  in  a  'concrete' 
field  like  computer  networks, 
databases,  software  engineer¬ 
ing  or  graphics;  or  else  through 
summer  jobs,  internships  and 
co-op  programs." 

Furthermore,  becoming  a 
true  networking  expert  is  no 
slam  dunk,  either.  Becoming  a 
networking  guru  involves  get¬ 
ting  both  Microsoft  and  Novell 
certifications,  plus  having  at 
least  one  year  of  hands-on 
experience,  which  many  net¬ 
working  students  complain  is 
hard  to  obtain. 

"It's  like  the  question,  'How 
does  one  join  a  union?,' "  says 
Allan  Hurst,  president  of  Spec¬ 
trum  SupportNet  Inc.  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif  "One  gets  a  union 
card  first.  'How  do  you  get  a 
union  card?' " 

And  the  contacts  available  to 
graduate  students  certainly  are 
a  lot  broader. 

"If  you're  working  on  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  under  a  professor 
who's  working  on  a  hot  re¬ 
search  project  perhaps  funded 
by  a  government  lab  or  outside 
company,  once  you're  part 
of  that  circle,  your  network 
for  job-hunting  expands,"  says 
Gregory  Itle,  a  master's  degree 
student  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University. 

But  there's  one  other  aspect 
to  your  question:  Is  it  possible 
to  make  a  choice  and  still  keep 
all  roads  open? 

Surely,  going  down  a  path  in  a 
certain  direction  tends  to  elim¬ 
inate  one  set  of  possibilities 
while  expanding  others.  As  a 
student,  keeping  many  choices 
going  simultaneously  over  long 
stretches  may  be  OK,  but 
potential  employers  get  nerv¬ 
ous  when  they  see  too  many 
back-and-forth  moves. 

Since  you  have  waffled  once 
already,  it's  probably  best  over 
the  long  run  to  find  something 


that  will  appeal  to  you  for 
several  years  before  you  decide 
to  switch  again. 

CONSULTING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I'm  from  the  Far  East  attend¬ 
ing  a  university  in  the  U.S.  As 
an  undergraduate  with  a 
major  in  economics,  I'm  part 
of  an  IT  student  association.  I 
have  taken  a  few  computer 
science  courses  and  want  to  go 
to  work  for  a  Big  Five  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  Will  they  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  me?  How  can  I  interview 
and  get  hired  there? 

—  Consulting  Cathy 

Dear  Consulting: 

Consulting  firms  are  hiring 
many  new  graduates,  particu¬ 
larly  those  with  a  good  grade- 
point  average  and  a  propensity 
for  technology-related  jobs.  To 
work  at  one  of  those  firms, 
be  prepared  for  extensive  inter¬ 
views  where  you'll  want  to 
emphasize  your  brainpower, 
strong  work  ethic  and  good 
cultural  fit. 

Here's  how:  Participate  in 
recruiting  events  when  the  Big 
Five  and  other  similar  consult¬ 
ing  firms  come  to  your  campus. 
If  you  do  well  in  those  initial 
screenings,  you'll  get  invited  to 
on-site  interviews,  which  are  a 
lot  more  extensive. 

Though  technical  tests  aren't 
always  involved,  some  Big  Five 
firms  do  use  them  as  part  of  the 
screening  process.  But  whether 
or  not  a  test  is  used,  expect  to 
give  detailed,  concrete  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  technologies  you 
know  about  and  are  interested 
in  and  to  emphasize  how  much 
you  know  about  that  firm. 

"I  was  interviewing  at  a  Big 
Five  for  a  position  in  their  smart- 
card  practice,"  says  Yasaman 
Nazmi,  a  1997  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  graduate 
who  had  13  half-hour  second- 


round  interviews  at  one  Big  Five 
company  over  a  two-week  peri¬ 
od.  "I  had  to  read  and  research 
everything  I  could  about  smart 
cards,  technology  and  the  Big 
Five  culture." 

But  that's  not  all.  "I  was  asked 
about  my  previous  work  expe¬ 
rience,  my  studies  and  how  I 
would  talk  to  a  client,"  says  Eric 
Kho,  a  1998  Berkeley  graduate 
who  joined  the  IT  practice 
at  a  consulting  firm  in  San 
Francisco. 

"They  wanted  to  get  a  general 
feeling  for  my  style  and  how  I 
would  approach  things.  I  had  to 
talk  about  what  I  had  accom¬ 
plished  and  how  I  would  get 
to  a  goal.  I  also  had  to  talk 
about  my  work  in  teams,  team 
dynamics  and  the  kind  of  proj¬ 
ects  I  had  done." 

Actually,  Kho's  experience  is 
fairly  typical.  Entry-level  jobs  in 
consulting  firms  usually  empha¬ 
size  client  relationship  skills 
over  hard-core  programming 
competencies. 

You  also  must  have  supe¬ 
rior  conversational,  verbal 
and  written  skills  and  a  keen 
interest  in  building  client  rela¬ 
tionships  in  every  aspect  of 
your  interaction. 

"Like  most  entry-level  grads," 
Kho  says,  "rather  than  getting  a 
hard-core  programming  job,  1 
really  became  a  servant  in  a 
service  industry,  working  for  a 
company  whose  bottom  line 
involves  providing  a  service  to 
its  clients.  I  understood  that  if  1 
got  the  job,  I  would  be  part  of 
a  team  working  on  a  specific 
part  of  a  project  until  I  had 
proven  myself  and  shown  I 
could  do  more."  I 


Quittel  is  Computerworld's  ca¬ 
reer  adviser  and  an  expert  in 
high-tech  recruitment.  If  you're  a 
technical  person  seeking  career 
advice  and  want  to  send  a 
question,  please  visit  www. 
careerbabe.com. 
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Free  Training  & 

Top  Job  With  ... 


The  IT  industry  needs 
experienced  people. 

FDM  will  make  you  one. 
Our  free  training  course 
in  VB  and  Oracle 
followed  by  two  years 
work  experience  is  the 
fast  track  to  success! 

Apply  Now  At 

www.fdmgroup.com/ushome.htm 
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BENTLEY  COLLEGE _ 

Information  Age  MBA  ... 

The  Most  Advanced  Business 
Education  Possible  ... 

The  Information  Age  MBA  is  a  two-year  program  which  strategical¬ 
ly  integrates  business  concepts  ancJ  functions  with  information 
technology  while  building  human  relations  skills.  Utilizing  cutting- 
edge  technologies  including  SAP  enterprise  software  and  our  on¬ 
site  financial  Trading  Room,  graduates  become  sophisticated  users 
of  the  technology  that  is  reshaping  business.  The  focus  is  on 
Business,  People  and  Information  Technology. 

The  Information  Age  MBA  offers  concentrations  in  Accounting 
Systems,  Business  Data  Analysis,  Change  Management,  E- 
Business,  Entrepreneurial  Studies,  Einance,  Global  Financial 
Analysis.  Information  Age  Marketing,  International  Business, 
Management  Information  Systems,  Management  of  Operations  and 
Technology  as  well  as  a  Self  Design  concentration.  Also  offered  is  a 
Self-Paced  MBA  and  a  One-Year  MBA  program. 

For  more  information  write  to: 

Bentley  College  •  Graduate  School  of  Business 
175  Forest  Street  •  Waltham,  MA  02452-4705 
Or  call;  781-891-2108  •  800-442-4723  •  fax;  781-891-2464 
E-mail;  gradadm@bentley.edu,  Internet;  www.bentley.edu 
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Graduate  Programs  in  Computing 

Pace  offers  three  advanced  degree  programs  -  and  four  cer¬ 
tificate  programs  -  which  will  prepare  you  for  a  full  range  of 
career  possibilities.  In  addition,  there  are  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion  internship  opportunities  with  over  400  prestigious  firms. 

All  three  Masters  of  Science  degrees  may  be  completed  in  three 
semesters  of  full-time  study  or  six  semesters  of  part-time  study. 
Background  in  computing  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  admission. 

Programs  include;  M.S.  in  Computer  Science;  M.S.  in  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems;  M.S.  in  Telecommunications;  Certificate  in  Com¬ 
puter  Communications  and  Networks;  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Object-Oriented  Programming;  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Telecommunications  and  Certificate  in  Computing  for  Teachers. 

Choose  from  our  New  York  or  Westchester  Campuses.  For  a 
current  School  of  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems 
Graduate  catalog  or  more  information,  call 

1 -800-874-PACE  Ext.  2634 

www.pace.edu  circle  G3 


Cariiede 

Mellitn  - 

Careers  in  Management 
AND  Public  Policy 

The  Master  of  Information  Systems  Management  (MISM) 
program  at  CarnegieMellon  University  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  gain  the  skills  requiredof  leaders  in  the 
dynamic  arena  of  business  today.  Specializations  include: 

*  Electronic  Commerce 

*  Information  Security  Management 

*  Strategic  Information  Processing 

*  Medical  Informatics 

Application  deadlines  are  December  1, 1999  for  early 
admission  and  February  1,  2000  for  regular  admission. 

For  information,  call  1-888-634-9604,  send  e-mail  to 

mism-info@andrew.cmu.edu  or  visit  our  website 
www.mism.cmu.edu/home.html. 

Circle  G4 
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MS  IN  Management  of 

»l  I 

vM  Information  Systems  (MMIS) 

•  Prepares  the  graduate  to  assume  a  senior  staff  or 

^  management  position  in  the  information  systems  field. 

•  Graduates  gain  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  information 

O 

technology  to  implement  business  vision,  take  advantage 

of  opportunities,  and  achieve  a  competitive  advantage  in 

o 

an  increasingly  technological  business  environment. 

I  ^ 

For  further  information: 

O  LU 

Email;  dixon@business.auburn.edu 

c/3  Z 

www.auburn.edu/business/management/graduate.html 

LU  (/> 

^  Cfi 

MBA  IN  Management  Information  Systems 

o 

•  Allows  the  flexibility  to  round  out  the  graduates  MBA  expe- 

rience  with  electives  focused  within  MIS  (or  other  concen- 

trations). 

•  Ranked  in  top  1 0%  of  U.S.  MBA  Programs  by  U.S.  News  & 

.'VVL'SE 

World  Report. 

- - 

Wk' 

For  further  information: 

Email;  mbaingo@business.auburn.edu 

9mm 

MXU’rti: 

www.mba.business.auburn.edu 

(Both  programs  available  via  video  outreach)  Circle  G5 

I  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  I 


1  MBA  PROGRAM 

1  Invest  in  an  MBA  experience  that:  1 

1  ■  RANKS  4™  NATIONALLY  AS  A  TECHNO-MBA  PROGRAM  I 

■  Adds  value  to  your  professional  career 

■  Educates  through  extensive  teamwork 

O 

■  Provides  intensive  live  business  experience  and  case  analysis 

^  0  c/> 

■  Targets  bright,  energetic  students  with  minimal  prior  work 

GO  U 

/Li 

experience 

■  Is  designed  and  taught  by  an  internationally  recognized  faculty 

■  Utilizes  world  class  facilities 

w  tq  So 

Find  out  how  you  can  become  an  Alabama  MBA: 

Q  b  ^3 
2  ^  aa 
<  2 

Manderson  Graduate  School  of  Business 

MBA  Program 

The  University  of  Alabama 

Box  870223 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0223 

1-888-863-2622  (toll-free)  •  (205)  348-6517 

mba@cba.ua.edu  •  www.cba.ua.edu/-mba 

o 

'/h'  Ihui'mity  of AUilkinui  is  an  ajual  opfxtrttinily  (xltiaihonal  insUluhoti/emfloyer. 
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MS/MIS  PROGRAM 


“We  find  that  Boston  University  MS/MIS 
graduates  have  excellent  MIS  and  business 
skills.  That  combination  is  crucial.  We  will 
definitely  be  returning  to  BU  to  recruit  more 
MIS  grads.” 

-  Debra  Sulser,  Director  of  Human  Resources, 

Grant  Thornton  Management  Consulting 

12-month  MS/MIS  Program 

Starts  in  May 

2-year  Dual  MBA-MS/MIS  Program 

Staiis  in  September 

Both  include  7-month  industry  internships 

http://management.bu.edu 
e-mail:  ms-mis@bu.edu 

617/353-3522  circle  G7 


VIRGINIA  COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITY 


Master  of  Science 

Graduates  take  senior  positions  analyzing,  creating,  and 
utilizing  state-of-the-art  information  systems  and  technolo¬ 
gy.  The  MS  program  focus  revolves  around  Enterprise  In¬ 
formation  Systems  (e.g.  SAP  and  J.D.  Edwards).  Students 
choose  an  area  of  specialization  from  tracks  including: 
Network/Infrastructure  (N/l);  Electronic  Communication, 
Collaboration  and  Commerce  (EC^);  Information 
Engineering  (IE). 


Doctorate  of  Philosophy 

The  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  scholarship,  teach 
ing,  and  practical  experience  combine  to  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  The  program  is  intended  for  the 
student  interested  in  a  career  in  academic  and  research 
institutions. 


For  more  information: 

VCU,  Department  of  Information  Systems 
P.O.  Box  844000,  Richmond,  VA  23284-4000 

804-828-1737,  Fax:  804-828-3199  or 
www.isy.vcu.edu  Circle  G8 
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a  c  r  u  I  t  e  r  s 


WHEN  TWO  COMPANIES  invited  Jonathan  Betz 
to  dinner  and  a  late-night  get-together  at  the  first  job  fair 
he  attended  in  his  senior  year,  “I  knew  they  were  coming 
after  me,”  Betz  says.  It  was  late  September.  “That’s  the 
opening  of  deer  season.” 


With  plenty  of 
focus  and  the  right 
perspective,  dealing 
with  a  recruiter  can 
become  more 
informative  than 
intimidating 

BY  Christine  Willard 


Information  technology  graduates 
may  feel  like  they're  staring  into  head¬ 
lights  as  recruiters  target  them.  Having  a 
clear  idea  of  what  you're  looking  for  and 
asking  the  right  questions  can  lead  you 
to  the  best  deal. 

Betz,  who  graduated  in  May  from 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh  with  a  double  major  in 
computer  science  and  cognitive  sci¬ 
ence,  interviewed  with  numerous 
companies  and  went  on  about  a  dozen 
site  visits  during  the  year. 

After  interviewing  with  a  recruiter 
who  was  a  friend's  roommate,  he 
accepted  a  job  offer  in  early  March  as 
an  on-site  consultant  at  E.piphany  Inc. 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  configuring  and 
customizing  software  for  clients. 
E.piphany  makes  enterprise  relationship 
management  systems. 

Corporate  recruiters  want  to  harvest 


the  most  glittering  crop  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  That  can  work  in  favor  of  graduates, 
getting  them  early  starts  on  interviewing 
and  exploring  options. 

Mona  Singhvi,  a  career  consultant  at 
Carnegie  Mellon's  School  of  Computer 
Science,  recommends  that  students  look 
around  and  go  on  interviews  by  the  end 
of  their  junior  year. 

But  there  are  dangers.  Recruiters  are 
hungry  for  IT  talent,  so  they  may  resort 
to  "exploding"  job  offers,  in  which  the 
hiring  bonus  declines  from,  for  example, 
$5,000  for  a  decision  by  the  end  of  the 
week  to  $3,000  after  two  weeks  and 
$1,000  after  a  month,  in  an  effort  to 
speed  things  up. 

Sandra  Arne,  director  of  career  services 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  says  she's  seen  companies  offer 
$500  or  $1,000  even  for  being  turned 
down,  just  to  get  a  decision  immediately. 
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One  student  was  offered  $5,000  as  a  jun¬ 
ior  for  a  commitment  to  a  job  after 
graduation. 

"If  the  company  puts  that  kind  of 
pressure  on  you,  you  don't  want  to  work 
for  them  anyway,"  says  Harold  Pearson, 
who  graduated  last  December  from 
North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science. 

Pearson  found  the  job  he  wanted  in 
software  development  at  Alcatel  USA 
Inc.,  a  telecommunications  company 
with  a  site  in  Raleigh,  where  he  can 
enjoy  golf  year-round. 

Even  though  Alcatel  wanted  a 
decision  from  Pearson  in  October, 
he  wasn't  ready  to  commit  until 
December.  "One  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  about  them  was  that 
they  waited  for  me,"  he  says. 

Before  finding  the  right  job  for  him, 
Pearson  went  on  close  to  20  first  inter¬ 
views,  which  he  says  was  "really  hectic." 
And  some  were  a  waste  of  time. 

Without  time  for  adequate  research, 
he  interviewed  with  companies  that 
didn't  have  jobs  in  the  area,  even  though 
he  didn't  want  to  relocate. 

To  avoid  this,  experts  recommend 


gathering  information  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  what  jobs  are  available  before 
you  schedule  the  interview. 

For  Carnegie  Mellon  graduate  Erren 
Lester,  internships  made  the  search 
easier.  He  interned  at  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  found  the  best  match  for  his  per¬ 
sonality  there,  accepting  Microsoft's 
offer  of  a  program  manager  position 
over  two  other  companies  after  getting 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  in  May. 

Lester's  internships  helped  him  focus 
his  job  search.  "I  found  out  I'd  rather 
be  driving  the  program  than  program¬ 
ming,"  he  says. 

Lester  then  used  the  job  search 
process  to  explore  other  career  paths. 
He  considered  business  consulting,  pro¬ 
grammer  site  consulting  and  researching 
new  technologies  for  businesses  before 
accepting  Microsoft's  offer. 

Recruiters  want  to  make  a  good  match 
between  you  and  the  company,  says 
John  Challenger,  CEO  at  Challenger, 
Gray  and  Christmas  Inc.,  an  interna¬ 
tional  placement  firm  in  Chicago. 

"Take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what  you 
want,"  Challenger  says.  "Money,  a  good 
boss,  technology,  corporate  culture." 


The  goal  is  to  bring  in  as  much  yield  as 
you  can. 

It's  important  not  to  be  overly 
demanding  during  the  interview 
process,  but  superstar  techies  can  turn 
the  tables  and  interview  the  company, 
says  John  Sullivan,  head  of  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Program  at 
San  Francisco  State  University. 

"Joe  Montana  types  can  afford  to  be  a 
little  cocky.  They  can  ask  recruiters  bone- 
chilling  questions.  And  it's  important  to 
be  skeptical,  even  if  you  aren't  a  super- 
star,"  he  says. 

Sullivan  recommends  asking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

■  What's  the  company's  "killer"  appli¬ 
cation  or  product?  Will  you  get  to  work 
on  it? 

■  Who  are  the  best  and  worst  cus¬ 
tomers?  What  would  they  say  about  the 
company? 

■  Can  you  meet  with  employees?  If  you 
do  get  to  meet  employees,  ask  them 
what  time  they  get  out  of  work  and  find 
out  if  they  are  taking  work  home, 
Sullivan  advises. 

"The  people  I  met  on  site  visits  were  a 
huge  factor,"  says  Betz.  "At  one  site,  all 
Recruiting  Season,  page  44 
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acruiters 


What  about  money? 


Competition  for  talent  keeps  salaries  up. 

"All  employers  are  paying  well,  so  it's  rarely 
an  issue,”  says  Mona  Singhvi,  a  career  con¬ 
sultant  at  Carnegie  Mellon's  School  of 
Computer  Science. 

If  it's  a  tough  choice  between  two  good 
jobs,  the  candidate  can  ask  one  company 
to  meet  the  other's  offer.  Nothing's  lost  if 
it  says  no. 

"All  dollars  are  not  created  equal,"  points 
out  Singhvi.  A  lower  cost  of  living  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  bang  for  the  buck.  Other  bene¬ 
fits,  like  tuition  reimbursement,  technical 
training  and  health  plans,  can  add  to  the 
economic  value  of  a  job. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Joyce 
Hatch,  undergraduate  adviser  to  the  com¬ 
puter  science  department,  has  seen  starting 
salaries  increase  about  $3,000  per  year  for 
the  past  three  years,  up  to  $45,000  in  May. 
"And  they  all  get  jobs,”  she  says. 


Signing  bonuses  have  become  common, 
although  not  yet  standard.  The  bonus 
shows  up  in  your  paycheck  after  some 
agreed-upon  time  on  the  job.  Long-term 
dollars  can  pay  off  better  by  starting  at  a 
higher  base,  which  some  job  hunters 
choose  to  negotiate. 

Experts  advise  exercising  caution  when  it 
comes  to  stock  options.  They  sound  good, 
but  new  grads  often  don't  know  what  the 
options  are,  says  John  Sullivan,  head  of  the 
Human  Resource  Management  Program  at 
San  Francisco  State  University.  In  the  case 
of  start-ups,  they  can  turn  out  to  be  worth¬ 
less  if  the  company  doesn't  succeed. 

Options  from  established  companies  that 
have  already  gone  public  have  a  more 
assured  future  value,  but  Sullivan  advises 
asking  questions  until  you're  sure  you 
understand  what  you're  getting. 

—  Christine  Willard 


Continued  from  page  43 

tfie  people  I  met  were  35  or  even  40 
years  old.  They  want  to  work  and  go 
home.  I  want  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
have  fun." 

"You  need  an  accurate  job  preview," 
says  Sullivan.  "The  manager's  ability  and 
willingness  to  answer  tough  questions 
should  be  a  major  factor." 

Ask  specifics  about  the  department's 
financial  contribution  to  corporate  prof¬ 
its  and  the  opportunity  to  "get  wealthy" 
there.  How  much  can  the  person  in  this 
position  spend  without  approval?  How 
many  approvals  does  that  person  need 
to  spend  $5,000? 

Experts  recommend  campus  career 
centers  for  additional  advice. 

"It's  a  great  time  for  these  students," 
says  Arne.  "Our  fall  recruiting  dates  are 
already  full." 

"It's  a  nice  problem  to  have,"  agrees 
Challenger.  ■ 


Willard  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Los  Osos, 
Calif 


-  # 

The  only  woy 
to  take  technology 
where  it's  never 
gone  before.  Is  to 
let  your  mind 
go  where  It  will. 


y  creating  an  environment  where  you'll  be  inspired  to  innovate,  National  is  ushering 
in  a  new  age  of  information.  We're  sharpening  our  focus  on  the  emerging  informa¬ 
tion  appliance  market  and  on  our  leading-edge  analog  technology.  Our  products 
and  technology  are  powering  a  world  of  information  devices  to  explore  the  Web. 
We're  talking  DVDs,  PDAs,  set-top  boxes,  Web  TVs,  video  servers,  and  much  more. 
At  National  there  are  no  limits  to  where  imagination  and  technology  can  go.  And 
while  the  potential  may  scare  off  some,  for  us  it  makes  the  exploration  all  the  more 
fun.  So  don't  just  dream  it  -  Do  it.  Join  National  today  and  start  attaining  goals  once 
thought  impossible. 


National  Semiconductor's  Information  Systems  Division  is  currently  targeting  December  1999  new  grads  for  the  following  positions; 


Information  Security  - 

NT/UNIX  Application  Analyst  (BS  CS)  JOB  CODE  124061 

Lotus  Notes/Domino  - 

Technical  Support  Analyst  (BS  MIS/IT)  JOB  CODE  116319 

Manufacturing  Systems  - 

CIM/Factory  Systems  Engineer  (BS/MS  Industrial  Engineering)  JOB  CODE  124060 

Intranet  Technology  - 

Application  Analyst  (BS  CE/CS/EE)  JOB  CODE  124059 


Finance  &  HR  Systems  - 

Web  Development  Applications  Programmer  (BS  CS/IS/CE)  JOB  CODE  116498 

Data  Processing  Systems  - 

Applications  Programmer  (BS  CS)  JOB  CODE  116499 

Please  see  specific  position  descriptions  on  our  College  Jobs  Website. 

http://www.national.com/college/dreamit.html 


You  are  eligible  for  New  Grad  positions  if  you  have  graduated  in  the  last  18  months 
or  will  graduate  by  June  2000. 

Send  us  your  resume!  (Please  indicate  job  code);  National  Semiconductor, 

Attn;  University  Recruiting,  1020  Kifer  Road,  MS  14-145,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94002. 
Fax;  408-732-4880;  Email;  jobs@nsc.com;  Hotline;  1-877-269-5689. 


N  a t ion  a  I 

Semiconductor 


Dream  it.  Do  it. 


w  w  w .  n  a  1 1  onal.com 


National  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  National  Semiconductor®  and  are  registered  trademarks  of  National  Semiconductor  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 
are  registered  to  their  respective  companies. 
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You  might  be  surprised  but  when  Caterpillar  talks 

about  cutting-edge  technology,  we’re  talking  about  more 
than  a  bulldozer  blade!  We’re  talking  about  information 
technology  solutions  in  client  server,  web  development, 
database  design  and  networking  technologies.  Opportunities 
also  exist  in  technical  support  and  mainframe  development. 


Caterpillar  quality  positions  us  as  the  global  leader  in 
the  earthmoving  business.  We  are  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  construction  and  mining  equipment, 
diesel  and  natural  gas  engines  and  industrial  gas  turbines. 


CMIPBTBHnBI 


1999 


We  offer  a  generous  compensation  package  that  includes 
medical,  dental  and  vision  benefits,  a  defined  pension  plan, 
incentive  compensation  plans,  40 IK,  employee  stock 
purchase  plan  and  100%  tuition  reimbursement. 


We're  honored  that 
Computerworld 

has  named  us  as 
one  of  the  "100  Best 
Places  to  Work  in  IT" 
for  the  past  five 
consecutive  years. 


Please  apply  online  at 
www.catcapeePS.coni 
OP  send  youp  pesume  to: 

Professional  Employment,  CWF99 
Caterpillar  Inc. 

100  NE  Adams  St. 

Peoria,  IL 61629-1490 
EMAIL:  employment@CAT.com 
FAX:  (309)  675-6476 


C&TERPIUAR 


To  learn  more,  visit  us  at  www.CAT.com 

Caterpillar  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


1999  Caterpillar  Inc. 


school 


Before  you 
cross  the  street 
to  the  grad 
school,  consider 
going  to  work  fi 


n  Ramin  Nadaf  was  22 
and  fresh  out  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  he  headed 
off  to  graduate  school  to 
get  his  master's  degree  in 
computer  science.  But  the 
local  economy,  it  seemed, 
was  against  him. 

Unable  to  find  a  job  in 
the  Detroit  area  that  would 
support  his  studies,  Nadaf 
dropped  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  heeded  the  call  of 
the  West.  He  found  a  job  at 
an  information  technology 
organization  in  California 
and  began  a  fast-paced 
career.  Although  he  had 
completed  eight  courses 
toward  his  graduate  degree 
at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit,  they  languished  on 
his  transcript. 

In  retrospect,  Nadaf  says, 
dropping  out  of  grad  school 
was  the  smartest  thing  he 
could  have  done.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  Nadaf,  now  37, 
earned  an  MBA  with  an 


listen 


By  Leslie  Goff 


emphasis  in  IT  from  the 
Keller  Graduate  School 
of  Management,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  education  com¬ 
pany  DeVry  Inc.  in  Oak- 
brook  Terrace,  Ill.  His  sec¬ 
ond  foray  into  grad  school, 
he  says,  proved  much  more 
successful  than  the  first  ever 
could  have  been. 

"Before,  grad  school 
seemed  like  something  I 
had  to  do,  and  I  just  attend¬ 
ed  classes  to  get  it  over 
with,"  explains  Nadaf,  direc¬ 
tor  of  central  operations 
at  Becker  Conviser  CPA 
Review  in  Encino,  Calif. 
"Now,  after  being  in  the 
workforce,  I  am  more  into 


learning.  I  have  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  course  work  that  fits 
my  needs." 

If  you're  nearing  gradua¬ 
tion  and  contemplating  an 
MBA,  you're  best  advised  to 
stop,  look  and  listen  before 
crossing  over  into  grad 
school,  say  working  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals,  hiring  managers 
and  educators.  Get  a  feel  for 
what  goes  on  in  the  working 
world,  and  heed  your  gut 
reaction.  It's  the  best  way  to 
make  an  informed  decision 
about  whether  to  pursue  an 
advanced  degree,  the  type  of 
degree  that  will  benefit  you 
most  and  the  program  and 
curriculum  that  best  suits 


your  style  and  preferences. 

Some  graduate  business 
schools,  such  as  the  Katz 
School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh, 
don't  even  recruit  candi¬ 
dates  who  haven't  had  real- 
world  experience.  And  em¬ 
ployers  who  recruit  from 
MBA  programs  prefer  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  work  expe¬ 
rience  before  grad  school, 
educators  say. 

With  day-to-day  job  expe¬ 
rience,  a  clearer  picture  of 
your  long-term  ambitions, 
strengths  and  weaknesses 
will  emerge,  which  in  turn 
will  shape  the  choices  you 
have  to  make.  lust  as  impor- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  YANG 


tant,  with  a  few  years'  sea¬ 
soning  you'll  be  a  more 
valuable  contributor  to,  and 
reap  more  benefits  from,  the 
team-based  environment  of 
an  MBA  or  technology  MBA 
program,  a  newer  degree 
that  combines  information 
management  studies  with 
business  education. 

"Working  for  X  number 
of  years  teaches  you  about  a 
specific  industry  and  com¬ 
pany  and  how  to  deal  with 
people  and  politics,"  says 
John  McKotch,  a  Y2K  project 
leader  at  McNeil  Consumer 
Healthcare,  the  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa. -based  maker  of 
Tylenol.  "Then  when  you  go 
back  to  school,  you  know 
where  you've  been,  where 
you  want  to  go  and  what 
you  don't  want  to  do." 

After  time  on  the  job,  you 
may  even  decide  that  grad 
school  isn't  for  you.  An  MBA 
isn't  for  everyone  in  IT.  If 
you  find  that  you  are 
more  interested  in  hands- 
on  technical  work,  you  may 
get  more  out  of  focusing  on 
skills-oriented  training  and 
certification,  IT  managers 
and  educators  say.  Or  you 
may  profit  from  pursuing 
a  more  technical  master's 
degree  in  computer  science. 

Dave  Overbye,  director 
of  curriculum  at  the  Keller 
Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  says  the  choice  boils 
down  to  where  you  see 
yourself  10,  20  or  30  years 
down  the  line.  If  you  think 
you're  more  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  contributor,  then  fo¬ 
cusing  on  technical  skills  is 
a  sound  choice. 

For  example,  Rick  Brooks, 
a  software  engineer  and 
legacy  systems  project  team 
leader  at  TV  Guide  Networks 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  says  he  knew 
an  MBA  wasn't  for  him  after 
Craduate  School,  page  48 


Going  the  Distance  Online 


LIFE  GETS  HECTIC  for  IT  professionals  who 
decide  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  while 
continuing  to  work.  After  a  full  day  on  the 
job,  finding  the  energy  to  participate  in  class 
can  be  an  uphill  battle.  Sometimes,  a  situa¬ 
tion  at  work  demands  immediate  attention, 
and  getting  to  campus  on  time  —  or  at  all  — 
is  out  of  the  question.  And  between  the 
night  classes  and  the  hours  in  the  library, 
family  members  can  feel  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Thanks  to  the  Internet,  distance  learning  is 
emerging  as  a  viable  alternative  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  who  want  to  earn  credits  toward  a 
graduate  degree  but  can't  fit  a  traditional 
classroom  environment  into  their  chaotic 
schedules.  Online  courses  are  now  offered  in 
a  variety  of  formats  by  myriad  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  around  the  country.  They  can  void  the 
limitations  that  time,  location,  career,  health 
and  personal  obligations  can  impose. 

"With  an  online  course,  I  can  always  make 
time  for  the  class,"  says  Ramin  Nadaf,  who 
completed  an  MBA  at  the  Keller  Graduate 
School  of  Management  in  September. 

Nadaf  specifically  looked  for  a  graduate 
program  that  had  some  distance  learning 
options.  He  couldn't  have  survived  some 
semesters  without  it,  he  says,  given  the  com¬ 
mute  and  his  job  responsibilities.  Keller's 
nearest  campus,  in  Pomona,  Calif.,  was  nearly 
a  two-hour  drive  from  Nadaf's  office  and 
another  hour  back  home.  Nonetheless,  he 
completed  most  of  his  credits  by  attending 
live  classrooms,  and  he  says  he  found  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  in  each. 

"In  the  grad  school  environment,  you  have 
a  big  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions,  and  in 
a  live  classroom,  when  you  have  20  students 
and  a  hot  topic,  everyone  wants  to  talk," 
Nadaf  says.  "A  lot  of  good  points  get  over¬ 
ruled.  In  an  online  course,  you  have  time  to 
research,  articulate  your  thoughts  and  say 
exactly  what  you  want."  On  the  other  hand, 
a  live  class  offers  camaraderie  and  a  sense  of 
community,  Nadaf  adds. 

Keller,  with  campuses  around  the  country, 
offers  a  virtual  campus  with  chat  rooms,  lec¬ 
tures  and  threaded  discussion.  It  has  been 
offering  accredited  online  graduate  courses 
for  about  a  year,  says  Dave  Overbye,  director 
of  curriculum  at  Keller.  The  courses  aren't 
self-paced  —  each  lasts  10  weeks  and  has  the 
same  assignment  deadlines  as  a  live  course. 


Every  week  begins  with  an  introductory 
streaming  audio  and  video  presentation 
on  the  topic  to  be  covered,  Overbye  says. 
Students  are  assigned  reading  from  a  text¬ 
book  and  have  access  to  online  lecture  notes 
and  additional  tutorials  and  reading  material. 
And  each  week  they  must  post  a  three-  to 
five-page  paper  on  the  topic.  The  following 
week,  in  threaded  discussion,  students 
respond  to  one  another's  analysis.  An  online 
chat  room  is  also  available  for  students  desir¬ 
ing  live  interaction.  The  Keller  model  was 
devised  in  association  with  E-College, 
a  distance  learning  service  provider. 

A  less  technically  involved  model  of  dis¬ 
tance  learning  would  be  the  online  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  correspondence  course:  Students 
interact  directly  with  the  professor  via 
e-mail  and  complete  assignments  and  read¬ 
ings  on  their  own  schedule.  Professors  post 
lecture  notes  and  other  material  online  and 
issue  textbooks  and  CD-ROMs.  Lectures  or 
demos  are  also  posted,  either  via  streaming 
video  or  a  PowerPoint  presentation. 

In  this  model,  in  the  absence  of  interaction 
among  classmates,  the  accessibility  of  the 
professor  to  the  student  is  key,  says  Cliff 
Layton,  director  of  online  services  at  Rogers 
State  University  in  Claremore,  Okla.  A  profes¬ 
sor  of  software  engineering  and  Java,  Layton 
launched  his  first  online  course  in  1992. 

"I  check  in  with  them  daily  to  see  if  they 
need  help,  and  they  know  I'm  available  six 
or  seven  days  a  week,"  Layton  says. 

Some  schools,  such  as  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  offer  live 
classes  to  remote  locations  via  videoconfer¬ 
encing.  Rensselaer  has  25  corporate  partners, 
such  as  Chrysler  Financial  Co.,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  and  Xerox 
Corp.,  which  offer  classroom  facilities  for 
their  employees. 

Rensselaer,  which  offers  a  variety  of  MBAs 
and  technology  MBAs,  is  getting  ready  to 
offer  videoconferenced  classes  on  the  Web. 

It  has  developed,  with  Lucent  Technologies 
Inc.,  a  delivery  model  called  the  80-20. 

Similar  to  the  Keller  model,  80%  of  the 
course  material  will  be  delivered  asynchro¬ 
nously,  so  students  can  access  it  anytime.  But 
20%  of  the  course  will  be  synchronous,  deliv¬ 
ered  live  and  in-person  over  the  Web. 

—  Leslie  Goff 
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Continued  from  page  47 
completing  three  courses.  At 
36,  he  has  just  completed 
a  Java  course  as  a  first  step 
in  making  a  transition 
from  Cobol  to  object-ori¬ 
ented  programming. 

How  long  to  wait  before 
going  back  to  school  is  a 
question  with  a  different 
answer  for  every 
person. 

The  general  consen¬ 
sus  among  educa¬ 
tors  and  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  with  master's 
degrees  is  three  to  five 
years,  but  they  say  it's 
important  to  remember 
that  it's  never  too  late. 

An  MBA  or  a  technology 
MBA  will  be  essential  if  you 
want  to  move  into  any  kind 
of  managerial  position,  IT 
managers  say.  It  will  defi¬ 
nitely  open  doors  and  ease 


your  way  over  new  thresh¬ 
olds.  But  an  MBA  won't 
guarantee  success,  says 
George  Slogik,  a  manager 
who  makes  decisions  about 
hiring,  promotions  and  rais¬ 
es  at  manufacturer  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.  in  Cleveland. 

"It  will  be  noticed,  but  it 
still  goes  back  to  individual 


but  it  may  give  you  a 
broader  perspective  on 
what's  important  on  a 
Web  page  from  a  customer's 
point  of  view." 

That's  what  it  did  for 
McKotch,  28,  who  landed 
his  current  job  through  an 
internship  while  pursuing 
a  technology  MBA.  He  had 


An  MBA  or  a  technology  MBA 
will  be  essential  if  you  want  to 
move  into  a  managerial  position. 


performance,"  says  Slogik, 
manager  of  systems  devel¬ 
opment  for  logistics,  sales 
and  marketing  and  order 
entry  at  Lincoln  Electric. 
He  earned  an  MBA  10 
years  after  his  bachelor's 
degree.  "It  won't  help 
you  design  a  Web  page. 


spent  three  years  in  the 
retail  industry,  as  a  buyer 
and  then  a  manager  for 
Kaufmann's  Department 
Stores  in  Pittsburgh,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  retail  conglomerate 
Mays  Department  Stores. 
He  went  back  to  school  to 
get  off  the  traditional  retail 


job  track:  "I  had  looked  at 
the  ceiling  people  were  hit¬ 
ting,"  he  says.  "Their  oppor¬ 
tunities  got  narrower  and 
narrower  as  they  went  up." 

McKotch,  who  had  spent 
time  working  with  Kauf¬ 
mann's  IT  department  to 
develop  models  for  sales 
analysis,  says  he  realized  IT 
would  enable  him 
to  have  an  impact 
across  a  company, 
giving  him  job 
mobility.  He  decid¬ 
ed  to  build  on  his 
management  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  bachelor's  in 
business  by  pursuing  both 
an  MBA  and  a  master's  in 
management  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  He  enrolled  at 
the  Katz  School  of  Business 
at  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

"I  knew  that  with  the 


YOU  CAN’T  KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OFF  US,  CAN  YOU? 

Everywhere  we  go  people  stare.  Why?  Because  we're  SolidWorks,  the  company  that  develops  3D  product  design  software  products  for  the  Microsoft 
Windows  Platform.  As  a  recent  college  grad,  you're  looking  for  an  employer  that  will  see  you  as  an  individual ...  not  a  drone.  At  SolidWorks,  you'll  enjoy 
an  atmosphere  that  Is  cubicle-free,  has  an  on-site  fitness  center  and  offers  three  weeks  of  vacation,  all  in  our  countryside  location  right  off  Route  2  in 
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The  candidates  we  seek  will  ideally  have  CAD  exposure,  but  a  roll-up-your-sleeves 
attitude  and  a  willingness  to  learn  are  more  important.  We  offer  an  industry  leading 
benefits  package  including  a  401  (k)  with  no  waiting  period,  bonus  plan,  stock  options, 
comprehensive  health  plans  and  a  fitness  center. 

Applications  received  by  mail  or  fax  will  be  delayed  in  processing: 

Bill  HIckmott,  SolidWorks  Corporation,  300  Baker  Ave.,  Concord, 

MA  01742.  Fax:  (978)  371-7303.  EOE/M/F/D/V. 
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MBA  I  could  move  into 
other  parts  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  like  marketing  or  oper¬ 
ations,"  he  says.  "IT  gives 
you  a  leg  up  because  you 
understand  what  technol¬ 
ogy  can  do  for  those  areas." 

Settling  on  which  degree 
is  right  for  you  is  just  the 
first  step.  Selecting  the 
specific  program  that  meets 
your  needs  will  depend  on 
several  variables:  whether 
you  want  to  attend  full 
time  or  part  time,  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  relocate 
and  whether  you  desire 
alternatives  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  on-campus  class¬ 
room  environment. 

McKotch,  for  example, 
enrolled  in  graduate  school 
full  time.  Because  he 
wasn't  married  or  tied  to  a 
particular  lifestyle,  he  felt 
that  total  immersion  was 


the  way  to  go.  He  financed 
his  education.  Not  everyone 
has  that  luxury.  Some  may 
have  geographic  or  family 
restrictions  or  need  corpo¬ 
rate  tuition  assistance. 

Tom  Popp  was  31,  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  two  young 
children  when  he  decided 
to  pursue  a  master's  degree. 
With  his  familial  obliga¬ 
tions,  a  full-time  program 
was  out  of  the  question. 
Plus,  his  career  was  in 
full  swing  at  Matsushita 
Electric  Corp.  of  America 
in  Secaucus,  N.J.  As  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  he 
had  become  involved  with 
the  corporate  Web  site  as  a 
content  contributor.  Getting 
more  involved  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  while  continuing 
to  leverage  his  management 
skills  seemed  like  the  next 
logical  step,  he  says. 


Popp  enrolled  at  St. 
Peter's  College  in  nearby 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  Last  May  he 
completed  his  MBA  with  a 
concentration  in  MIS.  And 
because  he  was  pursuing  the 
degree,  Matsushita  manage¬ 
ment  handpicked  him  for 
a  new  Web  development 
team.  He's  now  a  project 
manager  in  the  interactive 
media  services  group. 

The  achievement  wasn't 
without  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice:  three  years  of  night 
courses  and  20  hours  per 
week  of  studying  nights  and 
weekends,  all  while  main¬ 
taining  his  full-time  job 
and  living  up  to  his  family 
responsibilities.  "If  you're 
not  100%  committed,  you 
won't  be  able  to  complete 
the  program, "  he  says. 

Popp,  McKotch  and 
Nadaf  all  spent  consider¬ 


able  time  evaluating  various 
programs  before  making  a 
final  selection.  Joan  Craig, 
assistant  dean  of  career  serv¬ 
ices  and  corporate  relations 
at  the  Katz  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  says  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  should  spend  a  year 
investigating  their  options. 

Graduate  school  rankings 
are  helpful  but  don't  tell 
the  whole  story,  Craig  says. 
Once  you've  come  up  with  a 
list  of  three  to  five  schools, 
make  site  visits.  And  ask  to 
sit  in  on  one  or  two  classes 
to  meet  faculty  and  students. 
"It's  a  big  investment.  Be  as 
careful  about  'purchasing' 
your  MBA  as  you  would 
with  anything  else  you  pur¬ 
chase,"  Craig  urges.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
New  York.  Contact  her  at 
lgoff@  ix.  netcom .  com. 
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Of  North  America’s 
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You  probably  already  know  about  Freightliner's  excellent  reputation  when  it  comes  to  custom  trucks,  but  did 
you  know  it  applies  to  our  careers?  As  we  add  new  companies  and  divisions  to  the  Freightliner  family, 
extraordinary  opportunities  are  being  created  for  talented  professionals  to  make  an  immediate  impact.  As  a 
result  of  our  continuing  growth,  we  have  professional  and  technical  employment  opportunities  available  at  our 
Corporate  Headquarters  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Programmer  Analyst  •  Database  Analyst  •  Software  QA  Specialist 

If  you  are  qualified  and  wish  to  be  considered,  please  indicate  the  job  number  and  mail  your  scannable  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Freightliner  Corporation,  Haystack  Systems,  89  Davis  Road,  Suite  160,  Orinda,  CA  94563 
or  e-mail:  ftlcorp@haystee.com  or  fax  1-800-785-3617.  Visit  our  web  site  at  www.freightliner.com.  We  are  an 

equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F/D/V. 


Because  of  the  intensity 
and  creativity  involved 
in  programming,  Jennifer 


Of  the  350  graduates  accepted 

annually  into  Computer  / 

i 

Sciences  Corp.'s  eight-week  IT  ' 
and  consulting  training 
about  40%  are  general  bust 
ness  graduates,  30%  are 
arts  majors,  19%  engineering 
and  math  majors  and  11% 
computer  science  majors, 
according  to  john  Zitelli,  ( 
director  of  training  at  the 
consulting  firm 
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By  Swaron  Watson 


T  H  E  R  H  Y  T  H  M  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN 
English  uttered  under  the  glare  of  hot  stage  lights  may 
seem  worlds  away  from  plunking  out  strings  of  Cobol 
in  the  glow  of  a  warm  computer  monitor.  But  for  one 
theater  major,  the  two  worlds  turned  out  to  be  very 
connected. 

"Theater  requires  an  all-ormothing  approach,"  says 
lennifer  Javornik,  a  software  development  manager  at 
American  Management  Systems  (AMS)  in  Chicago.  For 
her,  programming  requires  the  same  creativity,  intensity 
and  hard  work  she  once  brought  to  the  stage.  "IT  really 
fits  my  personality,"  she  says. 

Javornik  hadn't  planned  on  a  career  in  information 
technology.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  Hanover,  N.H„  in  1995,  she  took  a  job  managing  an 
interactive  live-action  laser-tag  game  center.  While  there, 
Javornik  set  up  many  Excel  spreadsheets  and  worked 
with  sales  software.  When  she  interviewed  with  AMS  in 
early  1997  for  a  business  consulting  position,  a  com¬ 
pany  interviewer  repeatedly  quizzed  Javornik  about  her 
work  with  those  applications. 

"They  kept  asking  how  I  approached  the  spread¬ 
sheets,  how  had  1  set  up  the  sales  software,"  Javornik 
says.  "I  kept  wondering  why  they  weren't  asking  about 
my  presentation  skills." 

It  turned  out  the  interviewers  had  quickly  pegged 
Javornik  as  a  candidate  for  AMS's  then-new  A-Track  pro¬ 
gram,  a  training  regimen  intended  to  turn  non-IT 
majors  into  technical  specialists  and  consultants.  "It 
was  totally  out  of  the  blue,  "  Javornik  says.  "But  if  they 
had  confidence  in  me,  I  was  willing  to  try." 

So  she  went  through  an  eight-week  crash  course  in 
Cobol  and  AMS  application  language  and  systems.  The 
day  she  finished,  she  and  her  classmates  were  assigned 
to  active  project  teams.  "You're  expected  to  perform  at 


tne  same  level  as  someone  with  a  computer  science 
degree,"  Javornik  says,  Now,  two  years  later,  she  man¬ 
ages  her  own  software  development  team. 

Javornik's  experience  is  an  increasingly  common 
way  for  graduates  without  technology  degrees  to  break 
in  to  the  IT  world.  This  is  especially  true  if  you're  will¬ 
ing  to  work  in  a  consulting  firm.  "All  my  clients, are:5  >>\*v  ■'  i 
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as  someone 


hiring  history  majors  and  training  them  with  IT  skilK" 
says  Richard  Reck,  a  partner  at  KPMG  LLP  in  Chipago.^y’ 

Reck  works  exclusively  with  IT  outsourcing  and  'cpb|f  jwl 
suiting  firms.  .  v  T'Y 

The  main  reason  for  the  interest  in  non-IT  grads?  Lots'*^'’ '  *  "'.A 


of  demand  draining  a  limited  IT  talent  pool.  :  A  A  ' 

"We  began  our  training  program  in  1995  because  we  0  liA 
couldn't  fill  our  needs  from  the  people  available  in  the  i  .  ’ 
marketplace,"  says  Amy  Losey,  a  technical  recruiter,  at 
Hewitt  Associates  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill.  :  ■  Y' 
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However,  it's  not  clear  whether  the  trend  is  prevalent 
among  nonconsulting  firms.  For  example,  Sprint  Corp.'s 
business  lines  are  looking  for  recruits  with  graduate  degrees 
in  technology,  says  Nancy  Burford,  program  manager  for 
technical  services  at  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  company. 

"Many  employers  want  more  technical  experience,"  says 
Karen  Allen,  career  counselor  at  DePaul  University's  School 
of  Computer  Science,  Telecommunications  and  Information 
Systems  in  Chicago.  But  while  Allen  says  her  colleagues  in 
DePaul's  liberal  schools  say  they  think  some  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  are  being  tapped  for  IT  positions,  they're  not  ready  to 
say  it's  a  widespread  trend. 

Still,  some  say  more  IT  doors  than  ever  before  are  open 
for  non-IT  grads.  "Some  very  technical  positions  will  always 
require  technical  degrees.  But  as  mainstream  companies  try 
to  fill  IT  positions,  they're  looking  with  a  wider-angle  lens  at 
potential  recmits,"  says  Greg  Sdleppi,  executive  director  at 
RHI  Consulting  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif 


Because  duties  related  to  specific  titles  vary  among  com¬ 
panies,  recmiters  and  hiring  managers  recommend  that  you 
simply  ask  prospective  employers  if  they  consider  non-IT 
grads  for  IT  positions  instead  of  focusing  on  specific  titles.  In 
addition,  employers  that  do  train  non-IT  grads  tend  to 
aggressively  recmit  on  campus  or  may  advertise  programs  in 
newspapers  or  to  headhunters  and  career  advisers. 

Employers  look  for  strong  analytical  thinkers  and  com¬ 
municators  for  IT  slots,  say  Sdleppi  and  others.  To  find 
minds  capable  of  understanding  business  and  technical  prac¬ 
tices,  firms  look  at  graduates  with  various  degrees,  from  math 
to  finance  and  management  and  even  music  and  liberal  arts. 

These  firms  say  they  haven't  found  evidence  that  people 
coming  from  any  particular  area  of  study  are  more  success¬ 
ful  in  IT  roles.  Graduates  accepted  annually  into  El  Segundo, 
Calif-based  Computer  Sciences  Corp.'s  (CSC)  eight-week  IT 
and  consulting  training  course  majored  in  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  says  lohn  Zitelli,  director  of  training  at  the  firm. 

CSC  requires  its  non-IT  major  prospects  to  take  a  stan¬ 
dardized  Computer  Battery  Aptitude  Test  to  help  judge  their 
propensity  for  technical  concepts,  Zitelli  says.  Other  inter¬ 


viewers  rely  on  less  formal  indicators,  such  as  reviewing  a 
f  ^  student's  resume  for  signs  of  interest  in  IT. 


.'(Vic  .  !  C  i ;  At  least  one  firm  wants  its  IT  trainees  to  have  tested  their 


yen  for  IT  outside  of  academia.  Hewitt  Associates,  an  inter- 
r  ^  benefits  consulting  firm,  looks  only  at  applicants 

its  Programmer/ Analyst  Trainee  Program  who  have  at 
one  year  of  experience  in  the  business  world  and  a 

‘  a  costly  program,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  tech- 

is  really  what  our  candidates  want  to  do,"  Losey  says, 
f  j^|carnple,  Tobi  Geman  designed  and  sold  payroll  solu- 
^^Utomatic  Data  Processing  Inc.  for  about  two  years 


Fait:  1999 


after  graduating  with  a  degree  in  radio  and  television  com¬ 
munications  in  1989.  Constantly  identifying  and  submit¬ 
ting  programming  issues  and  problems  to  the  IT  department 
piqued  her  interest  in  technology.  "I  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
solution  instead  of  pointing  out  problems,"  she  says. 

A  headhunter  steered  her  to  Hewitt,  which  was  then  pilot¬ 
ing  its  training  program.  "I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting 
into,"  says  Geman,  who  describes  herself  as  lacking  any  tech¬ 
nical  background  when  she  began  the  training.  "The  learn¬ 
ing  curve  was  obviously  huge." 

The  Hewitt  program  includes  13  weeks  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  Cobol,  DB2,  SQL,  SAS  and  job  control  language,  then 
another  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  company's  Total  Benefits 
Administration  University  working  with  a  mock  client  to 
mimic  technical  staff  activities.  From  there,  graduates  go  to 
client  project  teams.  In  Geman's  case,  she  was  replacing  an 
outgoing  team  member  and  had  only  two  weeks  to  familiar¬ 
ize  herself  with  the  project.  "That  was  a  challenge,"  she  says. 

However,  supervisors  say  their  IT  crash-course  graduates 
meet  these  challenges.  "I've  been  impressed  with  how  much 
they're  able  to  learn  and  how  quickly  they  come  up  to 
speed, "  says  leff  Calvert,  a  senior  principal  with  AMS's  GEMS 
practice.  He  says  non-IT  majors  often  have  strong  commu¬ 
nications  and  business  skills  or  specialized  knowledge  from 
their  majors  that  makes  them  strong  team  members. 

Supervisors  and  trainees  say  non-IT  grads  have  as  many,  if 
not  more,  career  growth  opportunities  as  colleagues  with  IT 
degrees.  Though  starting  salaries  for  non-IT  majors  tend  to 
be  lower  than  those  offered  to  grads  with  IT  degrees  — 
reflecting  training  expenses  and  risks  of  candidates  not 
working  out  —  that  gap  is  quickly  bridged,  all  agree. 

But  how  do  you  know  whether  IT  is  for  you?  "If  you're 
determined  to  find  out  why  things  work  the  way  they  do,  to 
really  dig  in,  you're  definitely  an  IT  candidate,"  Geman  says. 

Geman  and  other  IT  converts  also  advise  taking  at  least 
one  programming  course  to  see  whether  you  can  think  like 
a  programmer.  Many  recommend  learning  Cobol,  saying 
that  most  newer  languages,  such  as  Visual  Basic,  build  on 
the  syntax  and  stmcture  of  Cobol. 

They  also  recommend  taking  every  possible  opportunity 
to  get  involved  in  computer  projects  at  jobs  or  internships. 
"Even  companies  that  weren't  interested  at  first  called  me 
back  for  second  interviews  after  I  talked  about  my  experi¬ 
ence,"  says  Barb  Straight,  a  1997  graduate  in  economics  who 
went  through  AMS's  A-Track  program. 

Giving  information  technology  a  try  before  declaring 
yourself  an  IT  candidate  is  crucial  for  your  own  sake,  too. 
"It's  not  for  everyone,"  lavomik  says.  She  says  students  tell 
her  they  want  to  get  into  IT  because  it's  a  hot  field  that  pays 
well.  "Some  people  get  in,  then  realize  there  was  a  reason 
they  didn't  study  computer  science,"  favomik  says. 

And  pretending  to  like  IT  is  one  acting  job  lavornik  does 
not  recommend.  "Technology  boom  or  not,  if  FT  annoys 
you,  you  won't  want  any  part  of  it. "  ^ 

Watson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Chicago. 


You’ll  make  a  difference 


AROUND  HERE  YOU’LL 
THAN  JUST  MAKE  A 


At  SBC  Communications,  the  parent  company  of  Southwestern  Bell,  Pacific  Bell,  Nevada  Bell,  SNET  and 
Cellular  One,  our  philosophy  has  always  been  that  employees  come  first.  By  encouraging  diverse  perspec¬ 
tives  and  empowering  our  people,  we’ve  become  one  of  the  largest,  most  successful  telecommunications 


companies  in  the  world  with  over  90  million  customers  and  more  than  36.9  million  access  lines.  From  our 
state-of-the-art  training  programs  to  the  many  opportunities  we  provide  for  advancement,  we’ve  made  sure 
SBC  is  the  kind  of  place  where  your  career  is  limited  only  by  your  imagination.  So,  if  you’re  interested  in  a 
place  that  believes  in  its  employees  almost  as  much  as  you  believe  in  yourself,  bring  it  all  together  at 
SBC  Communications. 


For  information  on  an  IT  career  with  SBC  Communications,  please  visit  our  Web  site  and  click  on  “Careers.” 

www.sbc.com 

Interested  candidates  can  also  e-mail  a  resume,  indicating  source  code  EACWIT  in  the  subject  line,  to; 
sbcempl@corp.sbc.com.  Or  mail  your  resume  to;  SBC  Communications  Inc.,  Attn:  Staffing  Center,  111 
Soledad,  Room  9-Q-l,  San  Antonio,  TX  78250.  SBC  Communications  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  full  and  fair  consideration  for  employment. 


SBC  Cx)nimmucations  Inc. 


@  Southwestern  Bell 


PACIFKESBELL. 


nevadaQbell 


CellularOne®  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Cellular  One  Croup. 


CELLU17\RONE* 


SEND  US  YOUR  BRAIN 


We  promise  to  put  it  to  good  use.  We’re  an  industry  leader  in  high-performance  system  management  software 
and  database  management  tools,  and  we  recruit  the  brainiest  software  designers,  developers  and  engineers. 
If  you  want  your  brain  to  go  somewhere  stimulating,  consider  sending  it  to  us. 

H  At  Syncsort  your  brain  will  thrive  on  the  challenges  of  developing  technology-advancing  systems  software. 
B  All  the  important  technologies  will  nourish  your  gray  matter:  C,  C-h-  and  Java  languages;  Windows  95/NT,  HP-UX, 
AIX,  Solaris  and  Digital  UNIX  operating  systems;  SMP,  MPP,  NUMA  and  RAID  hardware. 

^  Responsibility  and  recognition  are  your  mind’s  for  the  taking,  developing  software  projects  from  start  to  finish. 
^  And  surrounded  by  other  great  thinkers  (over  50%  have  master’s  or  doctoral 
degrees),  your  head  is  sure  to  delight  in  our  casual  and  friendly  atmosphere. 

Whatever  you  do  with  your  brain,  don’t  send  it  somewhere  it  will  be  unhappy. 

Send  it  to  the  challenging,  stimulating  brain-haven  known  as  Syncsort  Inc., 

50  Tice  Boulevard,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ.  07675. 


syncsort 

Fax  (201)  930-8281  dept.  EMP87 
email:  jkaIyna@syncsort.com 
http://www.syncsort.com/emp87 


©1997  Syncsort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


We  asked  one  of  our  book  reviewers  to  take  a  look  at  four  promis¬ 
ing  titles  about  the  job  search.  The  results:  one  hot,  two  not-so- 
hot  and  one  fun. 


TtieCempuler  Majors  _ 
Guide  to  the  ReaiVyorid 


The  Computer  Major's 
Guide  to  the  Real  World 

By  Alan  R.  Simon 

Barron's  Educational  Series  Inc. 

$11.95,  paperback, 

235  pages (1999) 

All  college  students  need  to 
know  what  awaits  them  in  the 
"real  world,"  and  information 
technology  majors  are  no 
exception. 

Simon,  a  20- 
year  veteran  of 
the  field,  has 
put  together  a 
comprehensive 
volume  that 
should  help  get 
you  off  on  the 
right  foot.  It  covers  the  basics 
—  things  like  how  and  where 
to  find  your  first  job,  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  starting  salary  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  adjustment 
to  a  full-time  work  life. 

It  also  covers  the  next  steps 
you'll  need  to  take  to  move 
forward  in  your  career. 

Simon  does  a  great  job 
of  introducing  the  issues 
involved  in  managing  a  proj¬ 
ect,  moving  into  management 
responsibilities  and  handling 
professional  setbacks. 

Unlike  career  books  oriented 
toward  people  who  are 
already  employed,  Simon's 
book  assumes  you  know  little 
or  nothing  about  work  life. 
And,  without  being  conde¬ 
scending,  he  reveals  some 
of  the  pitfalls  you  might 
encounter. 

The  information  is  presented 
in  an  interesting,  readable  way. 
Key  points  are  highlighted  in 
boxes  with  different  icons  (a 


skull  and  crossbones,  for 
instance,  denotes  career-killer 
moves),  so  it  is  easy  to  scan 
the  book. 

Short  of  going  out  and  get¬ 
ting  your  own  set  of  work-life 
bumps  and  bruises.  The 
Computer  Major's  Guide  to 
the  Real  World  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
well-grounded. 

Best  Jobs  for  the  21st 
Century 

By  J.  Michael  Farr  and 
LaVerne  L.  Ludden,  Ed.D. 

JIST  Works  Inc. 

$16.95,  paperback, 

594  pages (1998) 

Although  this  is  an  informa¬ 
tive  book  —  with  lots  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information  and 
descriptions  of  jobs  you've 
probably  never  heard  of  —  it's 
of  limited  use  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sonal  career  planning.  The 
authors  promise  to  help  you 
identify  the  686  jobs  likely  to 
provide  salaries  of  $40,000  or 
more  and  that  are  most  likely 
to  offer  at  least  100,000  new 
positions  by  2006. 

Not  surprisingly.  Best  jobs  for 
the  21st  Century  comes  to  the 
almost  inevitable  conclusion 
that  computer  jobs  pay 
more  than 
those  in  most 
other  fields,  and 
it  has  a  listing  of 
a  few  broad  cate¬ 
gories  of  IT  posi¬ 
tions.  But  none  of 
the  information,  if 
it  can  be  called 
that,  is  specific 
enough  to  help  you  take 


Best 


P  -mi  , 


action.  For  the  computer  field, 
only  four  job  categories  are 
listed.  And  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Linux,  Java  or  even 
something  as  ubiquitous  as 
Windows. 

What  is  evident  is  that  Best 
Jobs  is  largely  a  compilation  of 
statistical  information  —  little 
more  than  raw  data  tied  to 
out-of-date  information  about 
the  working  world. 

Using  the  Internet  and  the 
World  Wide  Web  in  Your 
Job  Search 

By  Fred  E.  Jandt  and 
Mary  B.  Nemnich 
JIST  Works  Inc. 

$16.95,  paperback, 

308  pages (1997) 

This  book  promises  to  pres¬ 
ent  the  latest  information  and 
the  newest  technologies  for 
finding  a  job  online.  Indeed, 
the  authors  provide  an 
overview  (for  novices)  of  how 
to  connect  to  the  Internet  and 
cruise  Web  sites  for  the  best 
employment  opportunities, 
jandt  and  Nemnich  also  spend 
a  lot  of  time  discussing  how  to 
create  an  effective  electronic 
job  resume  and  even  conduct 
online  interviews. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  fast- 
evolving  medium,  a  book  that 
is  two  years  old  is  two  years 
out-of-date. 

Although  one  might 
be  able  to  overlook  the 
annoying  references  to 
"the  new  Pentium,"  the 
fact  is  that  in  more 
subtle  matters,  like 
what  really  works 
in  communicating 
with  employers, 
the  authors  may  also  be 
equally  behind  the  times.  In 
short,  relying  on  the  advice  in 


By  Alan  R.  Earls 


this  book  is  a  little  like  hiring 
your  grandmother  as  a  fashion 
consultant.  Be  sure  to  check 
the  publication  date  of 
books  having  to  do  with  the 
Web  or  IT. 

Nice  Job!  The  Guide  to 
Cool,  Odd,  Risky,  and 
Gruesome  Ways  to  Make 
a  Living 

By  Jamie  Rosen 
Ten  Speed  Press 
$14.95,  paperback, 

286  pages (1999) 

OK,  maybe  you're  not  ready 
to  settle  into  that  9-to-5  cor¬ 
porate  routine.  You  want  to 
explore  your  options,  try 
something  different.  Well,  Nice 
Job  may  be  just 
what  you  need. 

It's  a  fun, 
informative 
look  at  some  of 
the  strangest 
and  most 
interesting 
ways  to  earn 
a  living.  The  authors 
bring  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
fun  to  a  potentially  dry  topic. 
Beekeeper,  human  guinea  pig, 
private  investigator,  taxider¬ 
mist  and  voice-over  actor  are 
among  the  possibilities,  each 
with  a  job  description,  typical 
compensation,  perks  and  risks. 
In  addition,  the  descriptions 
each  have  brief  anecdotes 
from  people  working  in  the 
various  fields. 

Nice  Job  may  not  help  you 
land  a  real  nice  job,  but  it  is 
an  amusing  and  encouraging 
reminder  that  work  can  be 
fun.  ■ 

Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Franklin,  Mass.  Contact  him  at 
alanearls@norfolk<ounty.com. 
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By  Laura  Hunt 


There  are  all  kinds  of  career  sites  on  the  Web.  It's  worth  doing  plenty  of 
searching  on  your  own.  But  to  get  you  started,  here's  a  selection  of  sites 
that  offer  everything  from  job  postings  to  resume  tips. 


Jobtrak.Com 

www.jobtrak.com 
Jobtrak.com  claims  more 
than  35,000  visitors  per  day 
and  3,000  new  job  listings 
daily.  The  site  has  partner¬ 
ships  with  more  than  900  col¬ 
lege  career  centers  nation¬ 
wide  to  manage  their  job  list¬ 
ing  services  and  make  the 
information  available  on  the 
Internet.  Other  resources 
available  include  career 
forums,  a  job  search  manual, 
a  guide  to  graduate  schools 
and  an  online  career  fair. 

College  Grad  Job  Hunter 

www.collegegrad.com 
Billed  as  "your  link  to  life  after 
college,"  this  comprehensive 
site  includes  job  and  intern¬ 
ship  postings  for  entry-level 
and  experienced  positions. 

It  also  features  The  Kiersey 
Character  Sorter  (a  test  to 
determine  what  career  suits 
your  personality),  a  career 
bookstore,  sample  resumes 
and  cover  letters  and  a  forum 
called  "Ask  the  Hiring 
Manager,"  with  Brian  Krueger, 
author  of  College  Grad  Job 
Hunter. 


! 

r 


Headhunter.net  Inc. 

www.headhunter.net 
Reportedly  visited  by  more 
than  100,000  users  per  day, 
Headhunter.net  boasts  more 
than  160,000  job  listings  with 
salaries  from  entry  level  to 
more  than  $500,000.  It's  free 
to  post  your  resume,  but  you 
can  pay  $10  to  $30  per  month 
to  "upgrade"  your  entry  so  it 
appears  higher  in  an  employ¬ 
er's  search  results.  Heavily 
weighted  toward  information 
technology  positions,  the  site 


also  includes  engineering, 
financial,  sales  and  marketing 
positions. 

Geo  Web  Interactive 

www.ggrweb.com 
GeoWeb  Interactive  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  information  systems, 
science,  engineering  and  relat¬ 
ed  fields.  It  offers  geographical 
information  and  scientific  and 
technological  resources,  as 
well  as  job  postings  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  employers. 

CareerExchange 

www.careerexchange.com 
CareerExchange  is  a  technical 
career  site  reportedly  visited 
by  more  than  1 50,000  users 
per  month.  The  site  features 
free  resume  posting  and  job 
searches;  participating  compa¬ 
nies  pay  a  fee.  Features  include 
relocation  tools  such  as  salary 
and  moving  expenses  calcula¬ 
tors,  mortgage  qualifications 
and  reports  on  public  schools. 
The  site  also  posts  jobs  to 
other  sites,  including  Yahoo's 
classifieds,  AltaVista,  Netscape 
and  America's  job  Bank. 

Monster  Campus 

http://campus.monster.com 
This  entry-level  campus  site 
for  Monster.com  offers  job 
postings  and  assistance  for 
college  students  and  new 
graduates.  It  includes  job 
postings  and  internship  infor¬ 
mation,  articles  and  book 
reviews  for  job  seekers,  a  Q&A 
column  and  access  to  experts 
via  conferences  and  e-mail. 

CareerCity 

www.careercity.com/job/srch 
Started  in  1995  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  popular  Knock  'em 


Dead  and  JobBank  publica¬ 
tions,  CareerCity  claims  more 
than  2.5  million  page  views 
per  month.  It  features  career 
coaching,  resume  help,  reloca¬ 
tion  tools,  reference  checking 
and  a  listing  of  job  fairs.  The 
site  also  features  technical  and 
professional  positions. 

JobWeb 

www.jobweb.org 
The  site  is  a  service  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Employers,  an 
organization  of  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  employers,  students 
and  alumni  dedicated  to 
assisting  new  graduates  and 
alumni  in  choosing  or  advanc¬ 
ing  their  careers.  jobWeb 
offers  job  postings,  company 
information  and  resume  post¬ 
ing  and  assistance,  but  it's  also 
loaded  with  information  on 
graduate  schools,  interviewing 
skills,  international  employ¬ 
ment  and  internships.  The  site 
also  features  an  online  edition 
of  the  journal  Job  Choices. 

CampusJobNet 

www.campusjobnet.com 
The  one-stop  online  network 
for  college  and  university  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  lists  opportunities 
by  job  specialty  or  location, 
offers  a  resume-posting  serv¬ 
ice  and  provides  a  list  of  pro¬ 
fessional  associations. 

CareerPath.Com 

http://new.careerpath.com 
CareerPath  was  founded  in 
1995  by  a  newspaper  partner¬ 
ship  of  The  Boston  Globe, 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  The  New  York 
Times,  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  The  Washington  Post.  A 
comprehensive  site  that  in¬ 
cludes  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  allows  searching  by 
location,  newspaper,  job  type 


and  keyword;  it  also  has  news, 
job  hunting  tips,  information 
on  employment  trends  and 
company  profiles. 

BridgePath 

www.bridgepath.com 
BridgePath  offers  free,  target¬ 
ed  job  postings  to  recent 
graduates,  job  announce¬ 
ments  are  free  to  candidates; 
800  colleges  and  universities 
use  the  system,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  recruiters.  Almost 
40%  of  the  jobs  are  IT-  or  engi¬ 
neering-related;  most  are  in 
the  U.S. 

JobDirect  Inc. 

www.jobdirect.com 
JobDirect  was  founded  in 
1995  by  Rachel  Bell  and  Sara 
Sutton,  who  were  getting 
ready  for  their  own  job 
searches.  The  service  offers 
resume  matching,  and  princi¬ 
pals  visit  more  than  300  cam¬ 
puses  per  year  to  keep  job 
announcements  current. 

Student  Search  System  Inc. 

www.studentsearch.com 
Student  Search  System  is  a 
placement  firm  specializing  in 
finding  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  for  college  students  and 
graduates  in  the  U.S.  jobs  are 
primarily  in  the  technical  and 
business  areas;  the  service  is 
free  for  candidates. 

Young  Adult  Professional 
Associates  Inc. 

www.yapa.com 
The  association  is  for  job  seek¬ 
ers,  employers  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  offers  help  with  creat¬ 
ing  a  resume  and  networking 
and  offers  discounts  on  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  of  interest  to 
young  professionals.  H 


Hunt  is  Computerworld's /ormer 
corporate  librarian. 
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A  f  t  e  r  y  0  u  K i t  The  Hal  I  , 

The  Quad, 
The  Commons 


and  The  Stacks 


The  Zone 


You  know  your  way 
around  campus^but 
where  do  you  go  to 
become  a  regular  on 
ours?  Because  if  you're 
considering  a  future  with 
Sun,  you  need  more  than 
job  descriptions.  You  need  to 
understand  our  technology  and 
vision.  And  how  to  find  your 


Welcome  to  the  Sun  College  Zone,  a  site  we've  created  specifically  for  MBAs,  New  Grads, 
Intern  and  Co-op  candidates. 


Information  is  power.  Here's  where  you'll  get  industry  and  technology  updates  ahead  of  the 
crowd.  Learn  why  Sun  means  IT  and  e-commerce.  ("We're  the  dot  in  .com")  Get  a  sense  of  our 
culture  and  what  makes  us  tick.  Find  out  exactly  who  we  hire  and  why.  Where  we're  on 
campus  and  when.  And  of  course,  the  all-important  value  proposition  for  working  here. 


So  join  us  in  The  Zone.  It's  more  than  a  place  to  submit  your  resume, 
It's  a  reason  why. 


^Il4mhan  '  ^  If  you’re  looking  for  a 

career  that’s  equally 

~  ^/4/w  '  challenging  and  rewarding, 

'  '-’i*  then  you  should  definitely 

take  a  look  at 
State  Farm  Insurance. 

Because  we’re  offering 
graduates  like  yourself  a 
T  ^  variety  of  positions  with 

Pt  h  excellent  pay  and  benefits, 

*  *  ^  as  well  as  a  number  of 

!^:  I  opportunities  for  advance- 

?  ment,  and  a  business-casual 

«  Ml  1  dress  code  at  the  office, 
g  p  1  And  we’ll  give  you  the 
g-  ^  unequaled  opportunity  to 

/|  enjoy  these  many  benefits 

in  the  relaxed  college  town 
atmosphere  of 

^  Bloomington-Normal, 

Illinois. 

A  place  that  combines 
small  town  charm  with  the 
social,  cultural  and  recre¬ 
ational  benefits  of 
5#'  living  alongside  two  equally 

renowned  universities. 

All  of  which  make 
State  Farm  an  unequaled 
place  to  begin  a  very 
rewarding  career. 


We’re  an  equal  opportunity  employer  with 

UNEQUALED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


If  you  re  majoring  in  computer  science,  data  processing,  accounting,  auditing,  math  or  law,  contact  your 
Placement  Director  for  more  information,  or  write  to:  Assistant  Director,  Corporate  Human  Resources, 
Three  State  Farm  Plaza-Kl,  Bloomington,  Illinois  61791-0001. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  ♦  Home  Offices:  Rlcxrmington,  Illinois  ♦  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ww  w.statefann.ci  )m 
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